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WHY THIS SURVEY 


This is a report on wetbacks. 


It is not offered as an exhaustive report on all the effects 
that the wetback, the Mexican alien illegally in this country, 
has on the economy, the national security, the health and 
the living and working conditions of the United States. 
Much more detailed reports on most phases of the problem 
have been published heretofore by The President's Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor, the University of Texas’ Study 
of Spanish-Speaking People, and other groups, as listed in 
the bibliography in the back of this report. 


This report has two goals: To re-emphasize the impor- 
tance of the wetback problem and to refute those who 
contend that the stories about wetback wages and housing 
and health and exploitation are untrue. To that end, actual 
interviews with wetbacks and pictures of wetbacks and the 
conditions under which they live and work are used 
throughout the report. Getting these pictures and inter- 
views in the hands of people who will do something about 
the siutation is our primary purpose. 


The idea for this report on wetbacks was conceived by 
people who got tired of hearing defenders of the wetback 
system claim that the dangers of the wetback system, the 
housing and sanitary conditions under which wetbacks 
live, the threat to the health of American citizens, the 
displacement of American citizen labor, the many other 
evils—that all these are the imaginings of outside agi- 
tators, that no such conditions exist. 


We, as Texas citizens of the United States, living in the 
midst of the disrupted economy of the border area, seeing 
wetbacks daily, watching our neighbors depart on their 
annual migration as a result of the wetback invasion, de- 
cided to make a report to the American people on what 
we saw happening around us. Perhaps, with our on-the-spot 
interviews with wetbacks, we can help awaken the people 
of America to the danger of this wetback invasion. Per- 
haps with pictures showing the wetbacks and the condi- 
tions under which they live, we can convince the skeptics 
that there actually are wetbacks and that they actually 
are a threat to our health, our economy, our American way 


of life. 


When we made our survey during May and June, 1953, 


we did not anticipate that before our findings were made 
public’U. S. Attorney General Herbert A. Brownell, Jr., 
himself, supported by President Eisenhower, would spot- 
light the wetback problem as a national issue. We are glad 


that they have done so. We sincerely hope that the Attorney 
General and the President make good their pledge to stop 
the wetback traffic. 


The field investigators for this report were Ed Idar, Jr., 
executive secretary of the American GI Forum of Texas, 
and A. C. McLellan, a businessman of Rio Grande City. 
The survey and report are sponsored by the American GI 
Forum of Texas, an organization of veterans of World 
War I, World War II and the Korean War, most of them 
of Latin-American descent, and by the Texas State Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL), the state organization of American 
Federation of Labor union organizations in Texas. 


In this report are the results of many interviews with 
wetbacks, a survey of bracero conditions, a brief descrip- 
tion of the life of the migrant American citizen farm 
worker, who has been forced on the road by the wetback, 
and a discussion of the effects of the wetback on the lives 
and economy of American citizens. The living and working 
conditions of the wetbacks on the farms described are no 
worse—and no better—than the conditions on many other 
farms along the border. The point is that wetbacks do 
exist, that they are employed by otherwise law-abiding 
citizens, some of them of great prominence, and that wet- 
backs are a problem and a threat to our security and stand- 
ard of living. And most important, there are numerous 
pictures to back up the report. 


The authors of this report vouch for the accuracy of their 
statements and for the true reporting of interviews and the 
reporting of information compiled from other sources. 
They feel that the situation they expose herein is attribut- 
able not to the Mexican national, either as wetback or 
bracero, nor to the American of Mexican descent, but to 
the many governmental agencies and public officials who 
thus far have made no all-out effort to solve this problem. 
The American of Mexican descent forms the second largest 
minority group in this nation and one-fifth of the popu- 
lation of Texas. His contribution to our welfare and prog- 
ress aS a nation would be many times what it now is were 
he given the means to climb above the morass of infantile 
mortality and disease and lack of economic and educational 
opportunity. It is the sincere desire of the authors that their 
work in exposing the conditions detailed in this report will 
awaken the American people and their elected officials to 
the need for giving the citizens of Mexican descent a 
square deal—one which they will never get as long as the 
wetback system is kept alive. 
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AMERICAN Gi FORUM OF TEXAS 


The American GI Forum of Texas is an independent 
veterans’ organization open to all honorably discharged 
veterans from either of the two World Wars or the Korean 
War. Its entire program, however, is aimed at improving 
the status of the Spanish-speaking population of the South- 
w-st, and for that reason its membership is almost wholly 
made up of veterans of Mexican or Spanish-speaking 


descent. 


Founded in Corpus Christi, Texas, in March, 1948 by 
Dr. Hector P. Garcia, a Corpus Christi physician, the 
organization is now found in every part of Texas with 
substantial concentrations of Spanish-speaking citizens, and 
in New Mexico and Colorado as well. In its short history it 
has devoted itself strictly to problems affecting the Spanish- 
speaking veteran and his family. It has yet to go on record 
as seeking special privileges for the veteran or for the 
Spanish-speaking population. Its whole program is aimed 
solely at litting the status of this minority to the same 
level enjoyed by other population groups. 


The many local GI Forums, Auxiliaries and Junior GI 
Forums are encouraged to sponsor back-to-school drives at 
the opening of every school year, as well as poll tax and 
get-out-the-vote drives at other times during the year. Its 
officers and members, as individuals, are encouraged to take 
part in political activity both as candidates and as voters, 
but the organization itself is non-political and its name 
cannot be used in support of any candidate or party. 

It is active also in the protection of civil rights from vio- 
lations by law enforcement officials and in ending segrega- 


tion of Spanish-speaking children in the public schools. 


It is interested in the wetback problem because it con- 
siders this the fundamental problem facing the Spanish- 
speaking population in the Southwest. For this reason, the 
organization from its inception has been an ardent advo- 
cate of a border barred to illegal aliens, of stronger immi- 
gration laws, and of more personnel and facilities for the 
U. S. Border Patrol. 


TEXAS STATE FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Texas State Federation of Labor, founded in 1900 
and chartered by the American Federation of Labor, is the 
state organization of A. F. of L. union locals and organi- 


zations in Texas. 


As the representative of all A.F. of L. union members in 


Texas, with a primary responsibility to union members and 
a fundamental responsibility to look out for the interests 
of all working people in Texas, the State Federation has a 
basic interest in the wetback problem, not only because it 
affects union members but also because it affects all the 
people of Texas. 


Ed Idar, Jr., executive secre- 
tary of the American GI For- 
um of Texas and a member of 
the investigating team for this 
report, was born in Laredo, 
Texas. His family is well- 
known throughout the South 
Texas area. His grandfather, 
the late Nicasio Idar, was a 
printer and newspaperman, jus- 
tice of the peace and deputy 
United States Marshal in La- 
redo. His father, the late Eduardo Idar, was also in the 
printing and newspaper business and was one of the 
founders of the League of United Latin-American Citizens 
(LULAC), an organization of Spanish-speaking citizens in 


the Southwest. 

After graduating from high school and serving for one 
year as secretary to the school’s principal, Idar became a 
civilian employee at Duncan Field in San Antonio, Texas. 
In August, 1942, he volunteered for service at an installa- 
tion of the Eighth Air Force in England. While there he 
married Miss Joan Stringer of Cadishead, England, who 


As a resident of the Texas 
border country since 1936 and 
a student throughout that 
period of the people and prob- 
lems of Mexico and of Latin- 
Americans in Texas, Andrew 
C. McLellan was well-qualified 
to be a member of the survey 


team. And as an amateur pho- 
vographer of several years’ ex- 
perience, he fitted naturally 
into the photographic slot, 
along with the gathering of other material for the 
report. 


Born and educated in Scotland, he moved to Canada at 
the age of 15, came to the United States in 1934. After 
two years as an investigator and reporter in Rhode Island, 
‘he went to South Texas to make his permanent home. A 
businessman in Rio Grande City on the U. S.-Mexico border 
in Starr County, he has devoted considerable study to the 
field of human relations, particularly the relations between 


ED IDAR, JR. 


came with him to the United States in 1944. They have a 
four-year-old daughter. Idar was inducted into the Army in 
April, 1944, and served until June, 1946, being discharged 
honorably as a Technical Sergeant. His service in the Army 
included duty in India and China. He holds the Bronze 
Star Medal, the Army Commendation Ribbon, and several 
area service ribbons. 

In September, 1946, he entered the University of Texas 
at Austin where he graduated with honors in August, 1949, 
with a bachelor of journalism degree. He was elected to 
membership in Sigma Delta Chi, honorary journalism fra- 
ternity, and to Phi Eta Sigma, honorary freshman fraternity. 
He re-entered the University in September, 1953, and is 
now working toward a law degree. 

Idar became active in the GI Forum in June, 1950, when 
the Austin GI Forum was organized, and a year later was 
elected State Chairman. He served in that capacity until 
August, 1953, when he was elected executive secretary, and 
City Commissioner Chris Aldrete of Del Rio succeeded 
him as chairman. As an officer of the Forum, Idar has trav- 
elled some 50,000 miles throughout Texas and the South- 
west during the past two years and knows intimately the 
situation of the Spanish-speaking population in the area. 


ANDREW C. McLELLAN 


people of Latin descent and the non-Latins. He speaks 
fluent Spanish, equally as well as English. 


McLellan has been politically active with Latin-American 
groups throughout South Texas and has an extensive knowl- 
edge of grass-roots politics in the area. He has a wide 
knowledge of Mexico and the Mexican people and has 
spent considerable time in that country in both official and 
unofficial capacities. Most recently, he spent two years, from 
1949 to 1951, with the Joint U. S.-Mexico Commission for 
Eradication of the Hoof and Mouth Disease. He had served 
in similar work in 1940-41. 

Following four years’ service in the U. S. Army during 
World War II (two of them in the Pacific Theater), Mc- 
Lellan started his own personal research program on the 
problems of the wetback and the Bracero Program. He has 
compiled what is probably one of the most comprehensive 
files of information on the subject in existence. In the 
course of his study, he has followed the migrant trails of 
the domestic farm workers in many states of the U. S.; 
and he has travelled along the hundreds of miles of the 
Texas-Mexico border country as well as through practically 
every state in Mexico. 
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THE WETBACK 


In the grey light of dawn on May 20, 1953, three figures came out of the brush 

across the Rio Grande River in Mexico. They ignored the bridge a little way up the 
river at Eagle Pass, Texas, obviously preferring the simpler—and illegal—crossing of 
F: the nearly dry river, away from the eyes of immigration officers. 
BA There was no hesitancy even when they sighted the men on the American side of 
the river waiting for them. They posed for pictures, if not willingly, at least without 
strong objection. And while they talked, a fourth "visitor" from Mexico—a girl—came 
across the sands of the Rio Grande by the same route. 

They were Jose Martinez of Piedras, Negras, Joe Sanchez of Guadalajara, Julio 
Ortega of Guadalajara, Olivia de la Rosa of Musquiz—all wetbacks who scarcely got 
their feet wet. One moment they were free citizens of the Republic of Mexico. The next 
they were fugitives without recourse to the protection of the laws of either of the twe 
great neighbor nations on the Rio Grande. 

Martinez was traveling alone. Sanchez and Ortega, the latter 15 years old, were 
together; and the girl was on her own. She claimed she had no job, but her neat dress 
and appearance indicated she probably was on her way to her daily work as a maid in 
an Eagle Pass home. 

Sanchez and Ortega wanted work in the onion fields near Eagle Pass at the pre- 
‘Vailing rate of 10 cents per sack of onions sacked. Between them they had earned 
$2.55 in the course of eight hours the day before. Two days before that they had 
earned 80 cents apiece. They would have liked to be working legally as braceros, but 
they said that recruiters were charging 200 to 300 pesos just to get into the recruiting 
centers in Mexico. 

The newly-arrived wetbacks went their way that morning, only to be caught and 
shipped back to Mexico before the day was over. But the next day Ortega came into 
the picture again— after he was picked up by the Border Patrol for the second 
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straight day. 


Up and down the river on that morning of May 20, other 
thousands of Mexicans were making that same illegal trip 
across the river — to regular jobs in the border cities, to 
temporary jobs on the thousands of farms along the border, 
to look for jobs at whatever wage they could get, generally 
from 20 to 30 cents an hour, or to try to work their way 
inland where the Border Patrol would be less apt to find 
them. 

These are the wetbacks — carrying all their possessions 
on their backs, ready to bed down at night in whatever 
shelter comes to hand — or without shelter; able to exist 
on a few beans and a little flour for tortillas; spending 
only the few cents a day such meager fare requires ; and 
saving the rest of their earnings for their return to Mexico. 

These are the wethacks — forced by circumstances and 
the avarice of employers to use a hole in a canal bank as 
“home,” and to sleep amidst a swarm of flies which alter- 
nate between the nearby filth and the napping children. 

These are the wetbacks — illegally in this country and 
thus at the mercy of employers who can — and will — turn 
them over to the Border Patrol if they complain about 
working conditions or wages, living under the constant 
threat of apprehension and deportation, yet knowing that, 
even if deported, they will undoubtedly make the return 
trip across the river the next day or the day after. 

These ave the wetbacks — unfortunate human beings 


whose ignorance, poverty, illegal status, and willingness to 
accept indescribable hardships places them at the mercy of 
unscrupulous employers. 


These are the wetbacks — hundreds of thousands of them 
pushing across the Rio Grande day after day, pushing their 
blood brothers, American citizens of Mexican descent, out 
of jobs in the border country and into competition farther 
north, pushing wages down, down, down. 


These are the wetbacks — sad-eyed and sick, desperate 
beings unaware that their illegal entry and existence bring 
with them to the areas they infest soaring statistics on syph- 
ilis, tuberculosis, infantile diarrhea and other diseases, along 
with a host of crime and other socio-economic problems. 


These are the wetbacks — forced by circumstance to will- 
ing adaptation to exploitation, never gaining the fabulous 
fortune in greenbacks that lures them as a pot of gold 
across the Rio Grande, but always managing to give a rela- 
tively few fortunate employers far above normal profits 
through a subsidy of sweat, blood, and even the lives, of 
men, women and children. 


Yes, these are the wetbacks —as we pity them, as we 
see them, as we know them, and, as we fear them from 
the standpoint of health, national security, welfare and 
economy. These are espaldas mojadas (wetbacks), usually 
condensed to plain mojados when speaking in Spanish and 
“‘wetbacks’’ when speaking in English. 


The vast majority of wetbacks are plain agricultural 
workers, including women and children, mostly from the 
peasant class in Mexico. They are humble, amenable, easily 
dominated and controlled, and accept exploitation with the 
fatalism characteristic of their class. A common term ap- 
plied to them is Guanajuato Joe, for the Mexican State of 
Guanajuato which supplies a large percentage of wetbacks 
apprehended in farm work. This type of wetback wants 
only to find work on a farm, mind his own business and be 
left alone by the Border Patrol. He accepts good or bad 
treatment, starvation wages, diarrhea and other sickness for 
his children from contaminated drinking water and un- 
sanitary living conditions — all this he accepts stolidly and 
philosophically. He does not think in terms of native labor 
displacement, lowering of economic standards and the 
socio-economic effects of his presence in the U. S. Ideolo- 
gies are beyond his comprehension. He understands only 
his way of life: to work, to suffer, and to pray to the Virgen 
de Guadalupe for a better life in the hereafter. 


Another distinct type involves the so-called Pachucos, to 
be differentiated from residents of the United States who 
during wartime were given the same descriptive term be- 
cause of their zoot-suit wearing- apparel. The wetback 
Pachucos sub-divide roughly into two classes. In one are 
found the criminals, the marijuana peddlers and users, the 
falsifiers of identity documents, the smugglers, the prostt- 
tutes and the homo-sexuals. The other class takes in those 
of higher intelligence with trade or partial professional 
backgrounds who are not interested in agricultural work 
and will not accept parole to such work when apprehended, 
usually in the act of being smuggled to the northern indus- 
trial centers. This class is motivated by the desire to get to 
the urban and industrial areas of the northern, north-central 
and western areas of the country where the possibility of 
detection and apprehension by immigration authorities is 


WETBACKS UNDISTURBED by lone patrolman's ad- 
vance on Kenmueller Farm. 


slim and where earnings are larger. Both these classes of 
Pachucos display a remarkably sound knowledge of the 
limitations of the immigration laws and of the Border 
Patrol. They know full well that a patrolman cannot use 
his pistol except in extreme emergencies, and they know it 
is against the policy of the Border Patrol to physically 
abuse a wetback in any manner. They know the limitations 
of investigative personnel and facilities and that false 
papers are almost certain insurance against apprehension. 


Along the Mexican border in Texas, the wetback prob- 
lem ranges from “under fair control” in far West Texas 
around El Paso to “completely out of control’ in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley despite daily round-ups of thous- 
ands of wetbacks. The thousands are merely the maximum 
numbers the understaffed Border Patrol can pick up and 


process in a single day. 


The Border Patrol has 491 officers in the entire Texas 
border country, extending 900 miles from Brownsville to 
El Paso and covering an area several hundred miles into 
the interior. From El Paso to the Pacific Ocean, an area not 
covered by this survey but in which similar conditions exist 
to a greater or lesser extent, is another 700 miles of border. 

There are sections of that border where, because of the 
terrain, wetbacks are not, and never will be, a major prob- 
lem. The hungry Mexican citizen seeking work is not going 
to travel the many miles through the mountains along parts 
of the border in order to find the centers where work is 
available. So the wetback becomes a major problem only in 
those areas where agricultural work is available near the 
border. Not that he sticks to agriculture. Immigration 
Service records in El Paso, for example, show that during 
the fiscal year of 1952-53, a total of 12,101 aliens were 
apprehended in agricultural work in the El Paso area, while 
692 were apprehended in domestic work and 1,023 in in- 
dustrial and other jobs. But it is the availability of farm 


CAMPING OUT IN BRUSH is life of this wetback in 
Lower Rio Grande Yalley. 
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WETBACKS IN TENT they called “home on McAllen 
Fruit & Vegetable Farm in Hidalgo County. 
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employment which is the big attraction for most of the 
thousands who pour into Texas, coming all the way from 
Central Mexico, Southern Mexico and even countries to 
the south of Mexico, such as Communist-dominated Guate- 
mala. 


On the other hand, the mere existence of an extensive 
agricultural area along the border does not necessarily mean 
a coincidental wetback problem. Enforcement of immigra- 
tion laws with cooperation of farmers, businessmen and 
workers are vital factors. At the time of this survey, in the 
Fl Paso area it was found that some understanding of these 
factors had been reached. The El Paso Cotton Growers 
Association, prime contractor for the area, and its members 
were cooperating wholeheartedly with the international 
Bracero Program and policing association membership in 
an effort to help the Immigration Service keep the wetback 
out of the area. (We regret that this cooperation has since 
suffered a setback.) 


While the problem was far from licked, consider the 
following statistics: In the last five years, the number of 
wetbacks apprehended in the San Antonio District of the 
U. S. Border Patrol which takes in the eastern half of 
Texas jumped from 168,351 in the fiscal year 1948-49 to 
362,403 in 1952-53. At the same time in the El Paso Dis- 
trict, covering the western part of Texas, all of New Mex- 
ico and part of Arizona, the number of aliens apprehended 
has held fairly steady — in fact has actually been lower in 
the years since 1948-49 (36,150 1948-49 compared with 
34,508 in 1952-53.) The contrast, in part, is explained by 
the relative geographic isolation of the area, mountain bar- 
riers in Mexico being a great discouraging factor in keeping 
prospective wetbacks from going into the area. 

On the other side of Texas, in the Lower Rio Grande 


Valley, the problem has become more acute every year (as 
evidenced by the above figures for the San Antonio Dis- 


were on way to work at 5 a.m. 


trict of which the Lower Valley is a part). Today it 
threatens the entire economy, endangers the health of every 
citizen, damages the livelihood of the entire population 
(except, perhaps, the wetback-employing farmers who profit 
beyond measure by paying starvation wages). The Bracero 
Program in the Lower Valley is practically non-existent ; 
U. S. citizen labor is offered only the low wetback wage. 


Through’ their spokesmen in the Halls of Congress, in 
newspaper interviews, in speeches and in statements, em- 
ployers of wetback labor and their representatives invari- 
ably try to belittle the dangers posed by the wetback prob- 
lem. Their arguments seemingly are that outside agitators 
are making a mountain out of a molehill, misrepresenting 
the facts, and slandering the State of Texas, in general, 
and the Lower Rio Grande Valley, in particular. 


When Congressman John Rooney of New York in June, 
1952, cited to the Congress from the floor of the House 
the names of numerous persons of prominence on whose 
farms and other property wetbacks had been apprehended 
time and time again, his allegations were written off by at 
least one of those mentioned as part of a “Washington 
smear campaign.” This despite the fact that in his brief 
visit to the Lower Valley prior to his disclosures, Congress- 
man Rooney was able to visit in person some of the farms 
in question and to check Immigration Service records of 
apprehensions in the others. 


As a result of the public controversy that ensued, the 
Temple (Tex.) Daily Telegram said in an editorial on 
June 7, 1952: 


“If these charges are part of a smear campaign, the 
(person involved) deserves to have that proved in simple 
fairness. If the charges are factual, the people of Texas 
deserve to know it. They may not be too much con- 
cerned about the presence of wetback labor, but they 


PICKED UP IN ROAD BLOCK, these wetback children 


would be concerned about profits being made through 
exploitation of these poor laborers. 

“Let the facts be established. The People of Texas 
will be able to judge for themselves.” 

It is to prove these facts that this report contains inter- 
views, supported by pictorial documentation, of wetbacks 
interviewed while at work or otherwise engaged on the 
very farms where revelation of their presence and respon- 
sibility for their employment were written off as a ‘smear 
campaign” some 18 months ago. It must be remembered 
that these interviews and pictures were taken by Texans 
and not by outsiders—one being born and reared on the 
border, the third generation of his family to do so; the 
other being a long-time resident and businessman of the 
area who is in daily contact with the situation documented 
herein. Both know the country and the people intimately 
and speak and write Spanish fluently. 

Let us take a look at some facts on several Sharyland 
Farms in Hidalgo County in the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
visited by the survey team one year after charges of wet- 
back employment and the responsibility for such employ- 
ment on those farms were written off contemptuously as 
a “Washington smear campaign.’ On June 10 and 11, 
1953, the survey team visited three Sharyland Farms 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

At the first farm, located about seven and one-half 
miles north and one-half mile west of Mission, three wet- 
back children were found in a screenless hut. Their parents 
were out in the fields and had left them alone for the 
day. The only adult in the entire camp at the time was 
asleep in another hut down the way. He was Adan Garza, 
a wetback from Monterrey, who had been on the Shary- 
land farm for two months and who knew full well his 
employer was of high prominence in Texas political life. 
Garza was being paid $1.50 per 100 pounds of cotton 
picked. Day labor on the farm, he declared, was getting 
$2.50 for a 10-hour day. Adolfo Resendes, a tractor driver 
living with him and who was driving a tractor on the far 
side of an adjacent field, was earning $4.00 for a 10- 
hour day, Garza said. 

Where did they get their drinking water? Garza pointed 
to a nearby concrete cistern into which canal water was 
dumped. The cistern was 21 feet from a nearby outhouse. 

On the second Sharyland Farm, near Five-mile Road 
north of Mission, the interviewers talked with Cruz Perez 
of China, Nuevo Leon, who had been on the farm two 
days, and Vicente Martinez of San Francisco del Rincon, 


SHARYLAND SCENES: Houses in which wetbacks live 
on one Sharyland Farm; wetback children outside their 
screenless house on Sharyland Farm waiting for return of 
paste from fields; house in which the children were 
iving; Ed Idar stands beside wetback water supply cistern 
only a short distance from outhouse. 


Guanajuato, two months on the farm. Both were being 
paid $2.50 for a 10-hour day. With them were Maximo 
Moreno and Thomas Cortez, both of China, Nuevo Leon. 
These wetbacks said they sent from $8 to $10 home to 
Mexico every two weeks, the foreman getting their money 
orders for them. 

As the third Sharyland farm was approached by the Mili- 
tary Highway, a stop was made beside a field where a 
laborer, obviously a wetback, was tending an irrigation 
canal. The approach of the Border Patrol car sent him 
flying across the field never looking back. He disappeared 
in the brush along-side the canal a half-mile away. Check- 
ing back an hour later, the irrigation water was found to 
have burst through the earth bank of the canal at one 
point and to be spilling along the edge of the field—a 
needless waste of precious water at the height of the Valley 
drought, waste which could have been prevented by the 
simple expedient of hiring citizen labor who would not 
have fled at the sight of a Border Patrol car. 

At the farm house, located two miles east of Madero, 
were found: 

Eulalio Luna of Rio Verde, San Luis Potosi, a 14- 
year-old who said he was paid $1.00 a day for a 10- 
hour day. Eulalio said he was “in charge of the horses and 
cows,” had been on the farm two weeks, and had been 
hired by Ed Meyers, Sharyland foreman. 

Ignacio Ramon of Durango, who testified that 
he had been on the farm eight days, earning $2.00 per 
day. 

Gabriel de Lira of Aguascalientes, who said he had 
been on the farm for seven years, having been deported six 
times but always returning to the Sharyland farm. On fur- 
ther questioning, he named the prominent individual whom 
he considered responsible for management of the farm, 
saying that he had seen this individual on the farm on 
several occasions and had exchanged greetings with him. 
To the question if this individual knew de Lira and other 
workers to be mojados, he replied with a grin, “Pos como 
no, senor!” (“But how not?’’) 

On the same farm were two brothers, Noe Hernandez, 
19, and Luciano Hernandez, 15, both American citizens 
from Edinburg. Noe reported he earned $3.50 per 10-hour 
day, while Luciano earned $3.00. They had been on the 


SHARYLAND WORKERS: Four wetbacks who said they 
were earning $2.50 per 10-hour day on Sharyland Farm— 
Maximo Moreno, Tomas Cortez and Cruz Perez, all of 
China, Nuevo Leon, and Vicente Martinez, San Francisco 
del Rincon, Guanajuato; wetback irrigator flees at ap- 
proach of Border Patrol car; Idar interviews Eulalio Luna, 
Rio Verde, San Luis Potosi, 14 years old, earning $1.00 
er day; Gabriel de Lira, Aguascalientes, who said he 
ae been working on Shary Farms for seven years, had 
been deported six times. 


FLIES SWARM around little Juanita Hernandez while 
she sleeps on Texan Care Farm. 


farm four months. Noe supports his father and two sisters, 
one 17 years old and the other 13, the youngest one going 
to school while the other keeps house. 

Another farm visited on June 10, 1953, is operated by 
Texan Care Co. It is located some seven miles north and 
five miles west of Mission. As the Border Patrol car neared 
the spot on this farm where a crew of men were baling 
broom corn, several of the workers took off into the brush 
along the nearby canal bank, but most remained on the 
job. Sotero Quilantal of Monterrey told the interviewers 
that he was in charge of the crew while the foreman was 
elsewhere and was being paid 50 cents an hour. The others, 
all wetbacks, were being paid 25 cents an hour, he de- 
clared. All had been hired by Eusebio Rodriguez, the fore- 
man, he explained. 

Only a stone's throw from the baling work was the wet- 
back camp of the workers. The families—women and 
children—were in the houses provided for the illegal 
workers. Sleeping in the dirt behind one dilapidated hut- 
ment was three-year-old Juanita Hernandez, ill with diar- 
thea, her body covered with flies. A short distance behind 
the hut was the canal, lined with trees and brush, which 
was being used as an open latrine by the transient work- 
ers. Flies buzzed around the excrement. Flies also buzzed 
around little Juanita and around the food supply in the 
screenless huts. No doubt flies also buzzed in the homes of 
nearby Valley residents and in downtown cafes and other 
eating places. 

During the Rooney controversy, referred to earlier, Texas 
Congressmen from South Texas and elsewhere were 
notoriously active in attempts to scuttle appropriations 
considered essential by Immigration Service authorities 
for adequate enforcement of the laws placed in their 
jurisdiction. These same Congressmen battled, this time 
unsuccessfully, to prevent inclusion of a provision in the 
McCarran-Walters Immigration Act that gave the Border 


Patrol authority to search private lands, but not dwell 


ings, without a search warrant within a twenty-five mile 
zone of the border. 

One of these Congressmen took Congressman Rooney to 
task for diclosing that he had seen wetbacks paid in his 
presence as little as $5.00 for a week's work. The Valley 
Congressman was quoted in a Washington dispatch to the 
San Antonio Light as saying: ‘The idea of taking one little 
incident like a fellow paying a Mexican $5.00 for a week's 
work and saying that was generally applicable to the Valley 
farmers.” In the Valley itself, Hidalgo County Judge 
Milton D. Richardson was quoted by the Associated Press 
as saying: ‘This fellow Rooney—whatever his name is— 
is all wrong when he says we pay them $5.00 a week. 
Down here we pay them more than $5.00 a day.” 

In their report on wetbacks, published in July, 1951, by 
the University of Texas Press, Olen E. Leonard and Lyle 
Saunders* on Page 69 of that report quote a synopsis of 
an interview with a Valley farmer whom they describe 
as a man owning a large acreage west of Mission. In ques- 
tion and answer form, they report the interview as follows: 

Q. Why is it, we asked (the farmer) that all the peo- 
ple we see doing hard work in the Valley are Mexi- 
cans (meaning Mexican-Americans) ? 

A. That's town work, the (farmer) said, yard work, 
filling station work, construction work and stuff like 
that. 

Q. But hard work, we asked, it is hard work, isn’t it? 

A. Yes, but. for that they get six or eight dollars a day. 


Q. Would they work in agriculture for six or eight 
dollars a day? 
A. They might. 


*The wetback in the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
by Lyle Saunders and Olen Leonard, University of Texas, 
1951. 


$3 FOR 12-HOUR DAY: On Ritchie Bros. Farm, Jesus 
Betancourt, Juan Betancourt, Carlos Villareal, Rosendo 
Sanches, all from Coahuila. 


Q. What would they work for in agriculture? 

A. I don’t think they'd work at any wage. 

Q. Would they work, for say, $15.00 a day? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Ten dollars a day? 

Ay YES: 

Q. Eight dollars a day? 

A. Yes, they would. 

Q. Five dollars a day? 

A. No. 
] The President's Commission on Migratory Labor* in its 

report, pages 78 and 79, has other illuminating comments 

, on wage rates in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. After 


holding hearings in the Valley, the Commission reports 
its conclusion, based on its findings, that Valley growers 
in 1950 had their cotton picked for an average of $1.25 
per hundredweight. It points out the statewide aver- 
age 1950 rate for Texas cotton picking was reported offi- 
cially by the United States Department of Agriculture to 
have been $2.45 per hundredweight. ‘Thus, the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley cotton growers get their cotton picked 
for apparently one-half the wages paid by the average 
cotton grower of Texas,” the Commission concluded. 

To support the Saunders-Leonard findings and those 
of the President's Commission and to show that the wage 
picture had hardly changed during the summer of 1953, 
here are results of additional interviews conducted by the 
survey team. 

Leonardo Moreno of Monclova, Coahuila, on the Ritchie 
Brothers Farm near Eagle Pass, May 20, 1953, was earn- 
ing $3.00 for a 10-hour day. He was picked up by the 
Border Patrol for deportation. 


*Migratory Labor in American Agriculture, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. 


WORK PROMISED on Thompson Bros. Farm north of 
Mission at $1.50 per 100 pounds of cotton picked holds 
these wetbacks—Angel Paramo, Irapuato; Aurelio Rod- 
riguez, San Luis Potosi; Alfredo Ortiz, Michoacan, and 
Adolfo Ramirez, Guanajuato. 


WETBACK BRICK-MAKERS: Idar interviews wetbacks 
at Anderson Brick Plant in Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Diego Reynosos, Torreon, Coahuila, third from left, said 
he had been there two months, that he and family made 
1000 bricks a day for $4.00, had been deported five or 
six times, never separated from family. 


Baltazar Martinez of Zacatecas, on the same farm, also 
was getting 30 cents an hour. Picked up by Border Patrol. 

Carlos Villarreal Flores of Piedras Negras had been 
working on the Ritchie Brothers Farm near Eagle Pass, 15 
days at $3.00 per 12-hour day when he was picked up by 
the Border patrol on May 20. 

Humberto Hernandez of Piedras Negras was interview- 
ed at Border Patrol headquarters in Eagle Pass after being 
apprehended. He told the interviewers that he had come 
to the U. S. on May 15, that he was 13 years old, and 
that he had been working in the T. G. Barrientos Grocery 
Store from 6:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. daily, getting only 
enough time off to grab a bite to eat at noon and in the 
evening. He said he had worked six days and was paid 
$4.50 at the end of that time. He slept in a warehouse 
by the store on a canvas cot. 

On May 21, in Border Patrol headquarters at Eagle 
Pass, Jose Hernandez Ramirez of Guanajuato, 10 years 
old, reported he had worked from 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
the day before, being paid $1.40 at the rate of 10 cents per 
sack of onions sacked. 

Guadalupe Martinez of Guanajuato, 11 years old and 


m in the first grade at school, had come over the morning 


of May 21—his birthday—and had managed to pick one 
sack of onions before being apprehended. He was paid 
12 cents at Border Patrol headquarters in the presence 


* of the survey team. 


Adan Rios Zapata of Piedras Negras, 15 years old and 
in the fourth grade, said he had been to the U. S. six or 


; “ty seven times. He had picked two sacks of onions before 
B) apprehension and was paid 24 cents at Border Patrol 


headquarters. 
Santos Pardo Martinez of Piedras Negras .came over 


on May 20 and was apprehended on May 21. He pick- 
ed 15 sacks of onion on May 20 and one sack on May 21 
before being apprehended. He received $1.92 for his work 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. the day before plus the work on 
May 21. 

On the farm operated by Texan Care Co. near Mission, 
the 17 wetback workers were being paid 25 cents per 
hour. 

On the first Sharyland Farm visited June 10, day labor 
was being paid $2.50 for a 10-hour day. 

On the second Sharyland Farm visited June 10, Cruz 
Perez of Nuevo Leon and Vicente Martinez of San Fran- 
cisco del Rincon, Guanajuato, said they were paid $2.50 
per 10-hour day. 

On the third Sharyland Farm, visited June 11, 14-year- 
old Eulalio Luna of Rio Verde, San Luis Potosi, said he 
was being paid $1.00 per day, while Ignacio Gamon of 
Durango said he was earning $2.00 per day and Gabriel 
de Lira of Aguascaliente said he was earning $2.50 
per day. 

* On the Kenmueller Brothers Farm in Hidalgo County, 
Macaria Bonilla de Marus said that her husband was paid 
$3.00 per day. 

On the Carl Schuster Farm, the Border Patrol picked 
up Rafael Barva of Jalisco on June 13. He said he had 
been working seven days a week for $15 per week and had 
been working for Schuster for two months. 

(Schuster is the same man, who, in press reports of 
September 14, 1953, was mentioned by John W. Holland, 
director of the San Antonio District of the U. S. 
Immigration Service, as being the individual, together 
with his brother, Frank, in whose employment the Border 
Patro! had apprehended more than 5,346 wetbacks from 
July 1 to September 4, 1953.) 

At the McAllen Detention Center, the survey  in- 
vestigators interviewed a number of wetbacks who had 
been apprehended and were awaiting their return to Mexi- 
co. A sample of the interviews: 

Rosa Cano Banda of San Miguel de Camargo, Tamauli- 


pas, had no money on her when she was picked up, al- 
though she said she had been paid $10 (plus food) for 
about two weeks of cotton-picking work at the rate of 
$i.50 per 100 pounds. She had crossed the Rio Grande 
at Reynosa with her father, a sister and an uncle. In 


Mexico she had worked as a house-maid. 


WETBACK WAGES: Adan Garza, top, Monterrey, said 
he was earning $1.50 per 100 pounds of cotton picked 
on Sharyland Farm; middle, Guadalupe Martinez, Guana- 
juato, apprehended on his | Ith birthday, was paid 12 
cents at Border Patrol headquarters for his work prior to 
apprehension; Adan Rios Zapata, Piedras Negras, 15 
ee old, was paid 24 cents for his work prior to appre- 
ension (for the sixth or seventh time). 
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Two days work during his week in the U. S. was all Gua- 
dalupe Zepedo of Linares, Tamaulipas, had been able to 
find. In the two days, the 14-year-old boy had picked 
200 pounds of cotton at $1.50 per 100 pounds before be- 
ing picked up. He claimed to have come to the U. S. 
every year for the past seven years. 


Cristobal Desiga of Guanajuato, a 38-year-old widower 
with eight children, declared that he had worked two and 
one-half days picking cotton at $1.50 per 100. Since he 
had to pay for his cotton sack, he wound up with 75 cents 
and his sack. 


Maria Isabel Gonzales de Nevarez of Aguascalientes, 
23-year-old mother of four children, had $2.00 cash on 
hand when apprehended and had managed to send $16 
to her mother in Mexico—or, at least, she hoped the 
money had reached her mother. In her many times of 
crossing the river to work in Texas, she had been ap- 
prehended and returned to Mexico only three times. 


The usual wage for the wetback laborers in agriculture 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley is 20 to 30 cents an 
hour. The 30 cents, in fact, practically amounts to the 
maximum paid, with some exceptions. The working day 
generally is 10 hours but frequently runs 11 or 12 hours, 
or from sunrise to sunset. 


Actually, the continued use of wetback labor in certain 

areas of the border country, particularly in the Lower Rio 

Grande Valley, amounts to nothing more than a subsidy to 

Lower Valley farmers. They raise the same crops and sell 

on the same markets at the same prices as do the farmers 

in other areas who are paying more nearly adequate wages. 

Yet, they are paying much lower wages for the labor 

of producing these crops than are the farmers in other 

areas of Texas and the United States. The cotton farmer 

bi Boe in the Lower Valley who pays $1.25 to $1.50 for picking 

b, Apacs it x 100 pounds of cotton thus enjoys a direct subsidy of at 

it) ha ree least $1.50 per 100 pounds compared with the farmers 

Vd wana Rast a in Arkansas or Mississippi or the Texas South Plains 
who pay $3.00 or more per 100 pounds. 

This poses the question of why and how long are the 


great majority of farmers of the United States going to 
allow this unfair competition to exist? 


How can a national farm organization, such as the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, which purports to represent 


THREE WETBACKS: Top, no other clothes in his posses- 
sion when apprehended; middle, Alfredo Hernandez, of 
Michoacan, working on Salado Farm near LaGrulla in 
Starr County, contracted by a trucker out of Donna; 
bottom, Santos Pardo, of Piedras Negres, whose haircut 
indicated he had just gotten out of jail, a fact he 
admitted. 


the interests of all its members throughout the nation, 
Oppose measures to stop the wetback tide merely because 
a small segment of the organization wants to hold on to 
its competitive advantage by paying wetback wages? 


Are the few County Farm Bureaus in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley the tail wagging the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation dog? 


Does the Texas Farm Bureau Federation represent its 
farmer members from one end of Texas to the other— 
or just its farmer tnembers in the Lower Rio Grande 


Valley? 


Members of the AFBF and the TFBF who are paying a 
living wage to their farm workers might well wonder about 
their leaders joining the LRGV Farm Bureau Federation 
in asking for loosening of immigration restrictions by 
adoption of a “crossing card system.” According to a 
United Press dispatch from Washington, a delegation 
urging such action called on Assistant U. S. Attorney 
General J. Lee Rankin immediately after Attorney General 
Brownell’s pledge to stop the wetback tide. The delegation 
included John C. Lynn of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, J. Banks Young of the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, and C, H. Devaney of the Texas Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 


In the El Paso Valley area, where conditions at the 
time of the survey were fairly good and indications were 
that the area farmers were gradually accepting more and 
more the international Bracero Program as an adequate 
substitute to wetback labor, leaders of the El Paso Valley 
Cotton Growers Association frankly admitted in a luncheon 
conference with the survey investigative team that they 
had no desire to return to wetback labor. Yet, on 
being queried as to why their association did not lend sup- 
port to legislation and other measures to control the wet- 
back problem, they admitted cold-bloodedly that, with the 
border closed and the wetback eliminated from the picture, 
the agricultural interests they represented would lose a 
great amount of bargaining power when new negotiations 
on the Bracero Program were undertaken between Mexico 
and the United States. In news reports following the Low- 
er Valley delegation’s interview with Assistant Attorney 
General Rankin, the El Paso Valley Association’s leaders 
were quoted as seconding the Lower Valley's efforts at 
implementation of the “white card crossing’ system. 


Attorney General Brownell’s proposal—and President 
Eisenhower's public announcement that Brownell had been 
given authority to ‘‘use all the resources at his command” 
to stop the wetback flow—brought on a storm of protest 
from along the border. The E/ Paso Times, for example, 
double-talked around the problem by demanding “full- 
fledged warfare against aliens illegally in other parts of 


the country.” The Times editorial writer assumed that, 
like the wetbacks, all other foreigners are in the country 
illegally. 


In other parts of the country, the Brownell announce- 
ment aroused some realization that the problem must truly 
be a real one. For example, the Dallas Morning News 
minced no words, pointing out: “Drastic steps should be 
taken to stop illegal entry. It can be controlled if the gov- 
ernment puts sufficient force along the border to do so.” 


And in El Paso, Federal Judge R. E. Thomason, who 
finds his court loaded down with immigration cases, de- 
clared on the occasion of his sentencing of 255 wetbacks 
(with suspended sentences, as is the custom for first of- 
fenders) that in the wake of the rising tide of wetbacks 
there were doubtless Communist agents and narcotics 
peddlers. 


“The most practical way to halt this illegal influx of 
aliens, and possibly what would prove to be the real solution 
of the problem, would be to expand the Immigration Bor- 
der Patrol,” he said in court, according to the E/ Paso Times. 
“We have a fine Immigration Service and an excellent 
Border Patrol, but the trouble is there aren't enough bor- 
der patrolmen to cope with a situation that is constantly as- 
suming larger and more serious proportions. 


“More border patrolmen and not soldiers is the only 
possible answer. The patrolmen are acquainted with this 
border and the wetback problem. They know how to 
handle it,” the judge said. 


Judge Thomason’s suggestion that more border patrol- 
men be used is a sound one—except for the apparent power 
of the Lower Rio Grande Valley Farm Bureau and similar 
organizations. These groups have consistently—and_suc- 
cessfully—opposed every effort to increase the strength 
of the Border Patrol. The Border Patrol has been sub- 
jected to a continual harassment campaign. Demagogic 
opponents of immigration law enforcement can almost al- 
ways get a response by denouncing the Border Patrol as 
a “Gestapo” or as “pistol-packing border patrolmen,” 
despite the fact that the patrolmen’s pistols are the most 
unused equipment they possess. Some big farmers in the 
Lower Valley have two-way radio systems with which to 
warn their foreman and workers of the approach of the 
Border Patrol. Gates are locked against the Border Patrol’s 
entry. On occasion patrolmen have been threatened with 
bodily injury when attempting to enter a farm in the plain 
performance of their duty and with congressional and 
executive authority to do so. Wetbacks are aided in hiding 
from them. Warning systems of all kinds are set up. 
Ordinarily law-abiding citizens adopt the attitude that any- 
thing they do to thwart the enforcement of immigration 
laws is an honorable step. 
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HEALTH AND SANITATION 
“T AMPIQUITO” 


They call it Tampiquito (or little Tampico) but why, 
nobody knows. It is a wetback camp lying just off the Mili- 
tary Highway almost due south of Donna, Texas, in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley. Tampiquito grows haphazardly 
out of the north bank of the Rio Grande. 

If the wind is from the south or the southeast, it is 
difficult to enter the camp from the Military Highway . . . 
the stench is sickening, and more than one visiting report- 
er or investigator has emptied the contents of his stom- 
ach after or during a brief visit to the camp. Seasoned 
veteran Karl Detzer, roving correspondent for the Readers 
Digest, became violently ill during a visit to the camp 
several weeks before the survey team was there. Father 
Matthew H. Kelly, executive director of the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for the Spanish-Speaking, stated that he had never 
seen so much misery and filth concentrated in such a small 
area. 

Garbage, filth, excrement (human and animal) are scat- 
tered everywhere, with children running and playing in the 
unwholesome atmosphere. Hordes of flies blanket the 
foul-smelling debris and then disperse to contaminate the 
food of the camp’s occupants and bring disease and possible 
death to all—particularly the innocent, helpless children. 

This is Tampiquito—one of hundreds of wetback camps 
along the Rio Grande, filled almost as soon as it is emptied 
by a Border Patrol raid, passed daily by hundreds of U. S. 
citizens and tourists who are unaware of its existence—and 
who never realize that this breeding ground for disease and 
death lies only a few hundred yards from the well-travelled 
Military Highway. Little do they realize the squalor hid- 
den behind the artificial facade of the famous “Magic 
Valley.” 


A dirt road leads to the river bank and the camp. Be- 
tween the road and the camp runs a deep ditch, through 
which, during the wetter seasons, runs seepage water Car- 
rying with it sewage and other filth—the only source of 
drinking and bathing water for the unfortunate wetback 
inhabitants of the camp. There is no design or pattern to 
the camp; lean-tos and shacks, carelessly thrown together, 
stand or lean wherever there is a little shade cast by a tree. 
Canvas, stretched between the trees serves as a roof, stacked 
fruit boxes serve as beds, and mother earth is the only 
floor. The camp covers almost half an acre and undoubt- 
edly accomodates, at full capacity, more than five hundred 
men, women and children. 

For lack of adequate facilities, no doubt “too expensive” 
for the camp operator to provide, the daily necessities of the 
inhabitants, according to all visible evidence, are performed 
anywhere and everywhere. These reporters saw drinking 
water being drawn from the canals running alongside the- 
camp—which were carrying seepage being pumped up from 
the relatively dry river bottom. Innocent children were 
bathing in the same “Charcos’’ or water holes—without 
soap. 

Two visits to the camp were made by the reporters of 
this survey. The first, during the afternoon of June 12, 
was made in the company of Senior Patrolman Sam Mc- 
Cone of the McAllen Border Patrol Unit in one car. The 
wetbacks, seeing only one car with three occupants, re- 
mained indifferent. Past experience told them this was 
not a raid and that it would be impossible to apprehend and 
haul away any of them from the camp. Their indifference 
and disdain for one Border Patrolman and two reporters 
were all too evident. Curious ones blocked the paths, wait- 


WETBACKS ESCAPE from Tampiquito across the Rio Grande to Mexico. 


ing until one of the party asked permission to pass before 
moving aside. Not one of them showed the least incli- 
nation to head for the brush or the river bottom lying just 
a few hundred feet away. The women went about their 
business. Some of the young men continued with their 
crap shooting, and the visiting party was almost totally 
ignored except for the children who were fascinated with 
the camera and flash bulbs. 

One young man was courteous enough to point out the 
cemetery with the little wooden crosses showing where a 
number of wetback children had been buried. A woman 
pointed out a dilapidated lean-to where five expectant 
mothers were congregated awaiting the birth of their chil- 
dren. All of them showed signs of nutritional deficiencies 
and had unhealthy pallors. Two had skin sores, indicating 
that the unborn children had two strikes against them be- 
fore birth. Three of the prospective mothers were common- 
law wives, stating that they had been married without bene- 
fit of any ceremony, church or civil. 

In almost every lean-to or shack were children obviously 
suffering from nutritional deficiencies and the consequent 
anemia and rickets. Their little spindly legs and arms 
and their grossly distended bellies were reminiscent of con- 
centration camp pictures of Nazi Germany—the facial bone 
structure clearly etched by the tightly drawn translucent 
skin; deathly pale, large, innocent, pitiful eyes, staring, as 
if in wonderment, and set back deep in the eye sockets. 
It was easy to understand the reason for the cemetery and 
the little wooden crosses, but difficult to understand why 
such conditions were allowed to exist in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, the so-called ‘‘Magic Valley.” 

On the river bank, a few feet away from the camp, 
a pumping site was being used that day as a laundry. Only 
one woman, surrounded by a gang of children, was wash- 
ing clothes. A large group of young men lolled nearby, 
watching the operation with critical eye. The visiting re- 
porters were ignored until the first camera flash-bulb was 
used, after which resentment was shown with black looks 
directed at the cameraman and with cracks about the Bor- 
der Patrol. 

A group of women, better dressed and groomed than 
the average, were interviewed. Acording to all of them, 
they were “lJaundresses” doing the laundry for the young 
men in camp who had no womenfolk of their own. How- 
ever, in a later interview with another woman living with 
her husband and family in a nearby hutment, it was claim- 
ed that the “laundresses” were the camp prostitutes and 


TAMPIQUITO: Wetback hut at camp known as Tampi- 
quito; lone patrolman, left foreground, doesn't disturb 
wetbacks who know it takes more than one to gather 
them in; canal provides water for all purposes, including 
washing of clothes. 


rarely did their own personal laundry, let alone that of 
anyone else. 
The second visit to Tampiquito was made the following 
morning shortly after dawn, this time with what is known 
as a Border Patrol Task Force. The Task Force consisted 
of eight patrolmen, a truck, a passenger bus and two cars, 
with all vehicles controlled and directed by a two-way 
radio system under the orders of Senior Patrolman Sam 
McCone. The camp was approached from the north, the 
east and west; there was no way of approaching from 
the river bottom lying to the south. All three sides covered 
were approached simultaneously, but as the first clouds of 
dust rose from the roads, signalling the movement of the 
vehicles, the camp inhabitants scattered like quail into 
the brush and across the dry river bottom to the Mexican 
side where they stopped in plain view of the frustrated 
Border Patrolmen. By the time the members of the Task 
Force reached the camp, a matter of seconds, the able- 
bodied and speedy of both sexes had already “flown the 
coop.’ Those left in camp were only the children, the 
sick, the old and the feeble, and the few citizens supervis- 
ors. Out of an estimated 500 wetbacks, only a little over 
100 were apprehended. This in a matter of a few minutes. 
Meantime, those who had scattered across the dry river- 
bed to the Mexican side sat there in full view of the patrol- 
men, laughing, joking and gesticulating at the discomfiture 
of the practically empty-handed officers. Some climbed 
trees on the high Mexican bank, scouting the situation and 
preparing to give a signal on the departure of the patrol- 
men. 
The abandoned children, many of whom were already 
tackling the duties of the mother, keeping the charcoal 
brazier going and palming out the tortillas, showed no 
fear of the Border Patrol and stated that their parents 
would be back just as soon as the Task Force left. They 
knew from experience that the Border Patrol was power- 
less to move them from camp without their parents. 
Senior Patrolman McCone, disturbed by the meagerness 
of the apprehensions, stated that the camp was raided fre- 
quently, or as frequently as personnel and facilities per- 
mitted, but no matter how fast the Border Patrol emptied 
the camp, it was just a matter of hours before it was filled 
to capacity again. Asked if the operator of the land on 
which Tam piquito was located was big enough to use such 
a large wetback laboring force, McCone was of the opinion 
that a number of wetbacks were living in the camp but 
working on neighboring farms. Had the operator ever used 
braceros? Not to McCone’s knowledge. But, of course, the 
answer to the Bracero Program:and the International Labor 
Treaty lay there, before the eyes of anyone who cared to 
lOOK; eenem, Ar Tam piquito! 


TAMPIQUITO HOUSING: Huts and tents share the 


crowded area known as Tampiquito. 


NO DOCTOR: Mother and child at Tampiquito, both 
ill, but unable to have a doctor. 


TAMPIQUITO CHILDREN: These five abandoned chil- 
dren at Tampiquito, whose parents fled across the Rio 
Grande when the Border Patrol raided the area, were 
certain their parents would return as soon as the Patrol 
departed. 


WETBACK CHILD: Maria Emeteria Moreno holds Jose 
Moreno, !4 months, in their Tampiquito home. 


WETBACK LIVING: Indoor, open-fire cooking in their 
screenless hut is the best this wetback family can manage 
of this Texan Care Co. farm. 
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WETBACK BABY: At Tampiquito, Marina Rodriguez, 
age 9, holds 7-month-old Moleno Morales, whose dis- 


tended belly and pus pockets in eyes show the urgent 
need for medical care. 


TEXAN CARE HOUSE: Jesusa Villanueva de Urrutia, 
Guanajuato; Lupita Arias, Tamaulipas, and Maria de Jesus 
Castorena, Monterrey, in their windowless, screenless hut. 


SANITARY LIVING: This German "“wetback", who 
jumped his ship in Mexico and crossed the Rio Grande 
into Texas, was working in a municipally-owned but pri- 
vately-operated slaughterhouse in McAllen, sleeping on 


this fly-infested cot alongside the fly-covered animal 
waste, below. 


DISEASE 

Disease observes no racial or nationality lines. Germ- 
carrying flies and other insects find the short distances 
from the open privics of the wetback camps to the fine 
homes of wetback-employers and other border residents no 
insurmountable difficulty. Disease and infant death rates 
in the border country show that the unfortunate and pov- 
erty-stricken wetbacks are a constant danger to the health 
and lives of all border residents, particularly those of Mexi- 
can descent who are already suffering a tremendous toll 
of disease and mortality rates. 

These high disease and death rates are not the fault of 
the people who suffer from them. They don’t approve of 
dirt and disease and death any more than do other more 
fortunate people. They are living the only way it is pos- 
sible to live under an employment system which sets wages 
of 25 or 30 cents an hour—or less, They know nothing 
about modern sanitation methods or disease control—and 
couldn't afford them if they did. They know about doc- 
tors, but they also know that they can't afford to pay 
them. 

The two Lower Rio Grande Valley counties of Cameron 
and Hidalgo provide the most striking illustration of what 
the wetback invasion does to the health of an area. Can 
the people of these two Lower Valley counties be proud 
of the fact that in 1952 they had more reported cases of 
syphilis than Dallas County had—although Dallas has four 
times as much populaton? Or are they happy in the thought 
that their two counties had more than half as much gonor- 
thea reported as did Dallas? 

Do the people in the two Lower Valley counties of 
Cameron and Hidalgo ever wonder why their two counties, 
with only 3.6 percent of the population of Texas, in 1952 
reported 42 percent of the amoebic dysentery in the state, 
6 percent of the gonorrhea, 11 percent of the syphilis and 
9 percent of the tuberculosis? 

Every citizen of the border country should understand 
what the wetback tide means to the health of himself, 
his family, and his neighbors. And every citizen, however 
far removed from the border, should realize that the spread 
of the wetback invasion brings these same dangers ever 
closer to them. Consider these reports, for example: 

In 1952, reports from eleven counties* along the U. S.- 
Mexico border reporting incidence of communicable di- 
seases to the Texas State Department of Health, showed: 

2,115 cases of gonorrhea, a rate of 349.5 per 100,000 
population compared with a rate of 287.1 for the entire 


state (the combined rate for Cameron and Hidalgo Coun. 
ties in the Lower Rio Grande Valley was 475.1). 


6,383 cases of shigellosis (bacillary dysentery) a rate of 
1054.9 per 100,000 population compared with the state 


*Brewster, Cameron, Dimmit, El Paso, Hidalgo, Hudspeth, 
Maverick, Starr, Terrell, Val Verde, Webb. _ 


rate of 352.7 (and 1063.6 for Cameron and Hidalgo Coun- 
ties). 

1,120 cases of syphilis, a rate of 185.1 per 100,000 
compared with 101.9 for the state (and 273.0 for Cameron 
and Hidalgo Counties) : 

731 cases of tuberculosis, a rate of 120.8 per 100,000 
compared with 57.2 for the state (and 137.9 for Cameron 
and Hidalgo Counties). 

The Report of the President's Commission on Migra- 
tory Labor declared: ‘One of the most sensitive indicators 
of the state of public health in any population is the rate 
of infant mortality. This is defined as the number of 
deaths under 1 year of age per 1,000 live births. For the 
United States at large, this rate in 1948 was 32. The state- 
wide rate for Texas was 46.2 per 1,000 live births; for the 
28 counties of Texas on or immediately adjacent to the 
border, the rate was 79.5. In the three counties common- 


SANITARY DRINKING: Wetback Salvador Padillo, of 


Valadez, drinks from canal on Salado Farm, Starr County. 


ly regarded as constituting the Lower Rio Grande Valley, 
the infant mortality rates were as follows: Cameron 82.5: 
Hidalgo, 107.2; Willacy, 127.6.” 

Records in the State Department of Health show that 
these infant mortality death rates had dropped in 1952, but 
the three Valley counties mentioned still had rates far 
above the Texas rate of 34.2 and the U. S. rate (provision- 
al) of 28.5: Cameron, 52.4; Hidalgo, 60.2; Willacy, 55.1. 

The Department of Health and President's Commission 
findings on infantile mortality are shockingly corroborated 
by the findings of the Saunders-Leonard report on wet- 
backs, by a medical treatise published by the School of 
Medicine of the University of Texas, and by a spot check of 
inquest records in one typical Lower Valley Justice of the 
Peace precinct made by the investigative team. 

On Page 25 of the Saunders-Leonard report is a table, 
based on mortality records, on the death by age at death 
for the English-speaking and the Spanish-speaking popu- 


lations of Hidalgo County in 1949, 

The table shows that among the English-speaking popu- 
lation a total of 366 persons died during 1949 in Hidalgo 
County. Of these, 11.5 percent died between the ages of 
birth and 4 years and 10.7 percent died between the ages 
of birth and one year. At the other end of the scale, the 
table shows that among the English-speaking population 
53.2 percent died at age 65 and over. 


For the Spanish-speaking population, the table shows 
that 48 percent of the 1,378 deaths occurred between the 
ages of birth and one year and 59.5 percent of the 
deaths occurred between the ages of birth and four years, 
At the other end of the scale, only 12 percent of the 
Spanish-speaking deaths occurred at age 65 or over. 

Even allowing for the fact that the Spanish-speaking 
population out-numbers the English-speaking population 
at the rate of three to one in Hidalgo County, there is only 
one explanation for the unequal distribution of the deaths 
by age among both groups—the poverty, squalor, and di- 
sease which the wetback suffers and which he spreads to 
the American citizens of Mexican descent, in whose midst 
he lives, by pulling their standard of living down to his 
own level. 

The University of Texas School of Medicine in its quar- 
terly publication, Texas Reports on Biology and Medicine, 
Volume 10, No. 3, Fall of 1952, publishes a medical 
treatise entitled Infantile Diarrhea in Texas. In the first 
section summarizing the magnitude of the problem, the 
authors explain that: ‘Texas comprises about 5 percent 
of the population of the United States. In 1941, about 10 
percent of the diarrhea deaths in the country occurred in 
Texas infants; whereas, in 1948, 25 percent of the diarrhea 
deaths in this age gfoup were in Texas children.” 

Relating the Texas situation to that of New York State, 
the treatise points out that: “The number of deaths each 
year in these two states is in the same order of magni- 
tude, yet New York has approximately twice the popula- 
tion as Texas.” The treatise further explains that in Texas 
“the deaths from diarrhea are greatest in the counties of 
the state with admittedly high Latin-American populations,” 
this finding being based on statistical information from 
the Texas State Department of Health. 

It is noteworthy to observe that the period of 1941 to 
1948 during which Texas gained the dubious honor of rais- 
ing its contribution to national infantile mortality from 
10 to 25 percent is the identical period during which the 
wetback problem has grown from insignificant to major pro- 
portions. 

The spot check in the Valley Justice of the Peace pre- 
cinct conducted by the survey investigative team show- 
ed that the inquest records for the period May 5, 1951, 
to December 2, 1952, had a total of 81 deaths listed. Of 
these, 40 were among children less than four years old. An- 
other check for the period January I, 1953, to June 8, 
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1953, showed that of 26 deaths recorded, 10 were 
among children less than four years old. Although 
the inquest records did not show the citizenship of 
the dead persons, the vast majority of the child deaths 
were classified as Latin-American babies and the Justice 
stated that from his personal observation most of the babies 
were wetback babies. The crosses at the Tampiquito grave- 
yard take on added significance in the light of this data. 

The wetback is a creature of circumstance—circumstance 
not necessarily of his own choosing or creating but circum- 
stance nevertheless—but there is no justification for an 
agency of the U. S. government needlessly contributing to 
those circumstances, 

Article 5 of the International Labor Agreement deals in 
part with the participation of the U. S. Public Health 
Service in the program. The bracero (the legally-contract- 
ed Mexican farm laborer) at the recruiting centers in Mexi- 
co is first given medical clearance by the Mexican Public 
Health Service, then given another by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. However, the U. S. Public Health Service 
has the right to give additional health checks in the con- 
tracting stations on the U. S. side of the border. The most 
important diseases being sought out are the social diseases 
and contagious diseases such as tuberculois and silicosis, two 
diseases which can be found only by x-ray. The U. S. 
Public Health Service maintains neither X-ray equipment 
nor technicians in any of the recruiting stations in Mexico, 
insisting that the bracero must travel all the way to the 
border before being x-rayed, the survey team was informed. 

The bracero makes considerable personal sacrifice to raise 
enough money to reach the U. S. border. In addition to 
the many “mordidas” (tips or bribes) to the various offi- 
cials involved in the procurement of a work contract, there 
are the incidental expenses incurred in waiting, travelling 
and arriving at the border with enough work clothes. Most 
of the braceros interviewed admitted that they had arrived 
at the contracting stations in the United States with but a 
few cents left. 

This is true likewise of the braceros who are screened 
out for health reasons at the U. S. contracting centers. 
According to figures submitted to this survey by the U. S. 
Department of Labor, of the bracero aspirants sent to the 
border in 1952, 844 were screened out for health reasons, 
65 percent for tuberculosis, 

What happened to these tuberculars who were screened 
out by the U. S. Public Health Service? Is it logical to 
assume that, after making the many personal sacrifices 
to reach the border, the rejected bracero will return to his 
place of origin, hundreds of miles to the south? Many of 
these braceros are heads of families with dependents; many 
of the single men have depended on the sacrifices of all 
the members of their families. These screened-out braceros 
arrive on the border without money, and there are no fa- 
cilities to see that they are returned to their place of origin 
or to compensate them for the expenses incurred. 


So, they do what you would expect: Many return’ to the 
Mexican side of the border, wait until nightfall, and cross 
into the U. S. through an open border as wetbacks, bring- 
ing their contagious diseases with them. 


“RELAMPAGO” 


South of Mercedes, and well below the Military High- 
way, lying immediately above one of the larger resacas of 
the Rio Grande, stands the Anderson Brick Plant where 
the Aztec bricks are made. The place is named “Relam- 
pago” meaning “lightning.” Bricks manufactured in this 
plant are sold throughout the United States, no doubt be- 
cause of their unusual size and their relatively low price. 
The bricks are made by hand—and the sweat of wetbacks 
who are required to make, according to their own state- 
ments, 1000 bricks for $4.00 (a good day’s work for a 
man and his family—if the family is big enough). The 
only piece of mechanical equipment seen on the place was 
a small power-driven circular saw being used to trim and 
square broken bricks. All the rest of the work is done 
with hands and feet, with the clay used in making the 
bricks being mixed in huge flat troughs by the feet of the 
wetbacks, using leg power. 


Most of the shacks were built of loose bricks, piled one 
on top of the other to form the walls. The door was made 
by leaving out one wall. The roof was a canvas stretched 
over the structure—or a number of loose boards laid across 
the walls. The good solid earth was the only flooring— 
and, in many instances, the only bedding. Water for bath- 
ing, drinking and cooking was being drawn in huge cans 
from the resaca where it had been stagnating for months 
during the long drought. The stench was present—but not 
as strong as it had been at Tampiquito. 


Most of the inhabitants of Relampago were from the 
State of Guanajuato. A number of them admitted frankly 
that conditions were bad in Guanajuato—but worse in 
Relampago and that, for the children’s sake, they wished 
they were back in Mexico, but 900 long miles stretched be- 
tween them and home. As at Tampiquito, most of the 
younger children were ill, running high temperatures from 
diarrhea and malnutrition. The older inhabitants at Re- 
lampago couldn’t remember how many children had died 
there, but it was “en cantidad,” a considerable number. 


RELAMPAGO: This wetback family, top, said they had 


beeén trying unsuccessfully to save enough money to get 
back to Guanajuato, had been in U.S. two years without 
ever being picked up, wound up each week with two or 
three dollars after commissary deductions and without 
any money for medicine for the sick baby; Simon George 
Herrera, wetback, displays social security card No. SSC 
395-26-4892, obtained while working for Central Wis- 
consin Canneries at Rosedale, Wisconsin; interior of liv- 
ing quarters at brick plant. 


HOUSING 


In their 1951 report on “The Wetback in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas,” Lyle Saunders and Olen 
E. Leonard declared ‘without exaggeration that almost all 
(shelters provided for wetbacks) are small, bare, dark, 
untidy, under-furnished and overcrowded.’’* 


Saunders and Leonard made on-the-spot investigations of 
wetback “housing” in the course of preparing their report. 
Wetback shelters today are the same, if not worse. In many 
of the wetback camps visited by the GI Forum-Federation 
investigators, the same huts visited by Saunders and Leonard 
are being used today—dirtier, more rundown, more dilapi- 
dated. Their general description of wetback housing still 
holds true today: 


“Shelters vary in quality from one farm to another, but 
generally provide nothing beyond the bare minimum. The 
most common type is a single room shack, seldom larger 
than 8x10’ or 10’x12’. The better ones are constructed of 
eight or ten planks nailed on a 2x4 frame. The rare new 
or nearly new ones may be painted. Most are old, weather- 
beaten, dark, and draughty. There may or may not be a 
plank floor; in most cases there is not. Many of the shacks 
are built of palm fronds; others are thrown together from 
parts of old packing cases, scraps of tin or galvanized roof- 
ing, pieces of brush, or whatever else may be handy. Some 
few growers supply tents during the harvest seasons. A few 
provide large open sheds which serve as dormitories. Most 
of the shacks have a single door and a single window, both 
unscreened. Some have no windows. There is rarely much 


HOME IS A HOLE: Apprehended wetback emerges 


from a hole in the ground which had been serving as his 
home. 


furniture. Cooking is done over an open fire kindled 
in a tub, bucket, or pan which has been filled with ashes. 
Clothes are hung on nails driven into the walls. The floor 
serves as chair, table and bed. Some of the larger growers 
who use wetbacks the entire year provide somewhat bet- 
ter living quarters, but even the ‘better’ furnishings seldom 
‘include more than a small, portable kerosene stove; a few 
orange crates nailed to the wall to serve as shelves; a table; 
a chair or two; and, perhaps, a battered iron cot, without 
mattress. 


“The density of wetbacks per room is generally high. It 
is seldom less than three per room and may be many more. 
Sometimes individual families are given shacks, sometimes 
not. One shack on a farm visited by the authors held two 
women and five men; another one woman and four men. 
In another lived a woman and five children. One of the 
children, a daughter of 13, spoke good English and had just 
finished the sixth grade in the local school. On another 
farm we saw a one-room shelter containing two beds. In 
this room lived three women and eight men. These obser- 
vations could easily be duplicated in almost any part of the 
Valley.” * 


We already have seen some examples of wetback housing 
in this report. A few more pictures should suffice to bear 
out the truth of the statements made, and the fact that the 
Saunders and Leonard description of 1951 is just as accur- 
ate in 1953. 


*Saunders-Leonard Report on Wetbacks. 


HOME IS A CAVE: Wetback homes are dug wherever 
there is a bit of space available, just so they can have 
some sort of roof over their heads. 


WETBACK HOUSING 


—= 
At Texan Care Co. farm 
near Mission. 


On Ritchie Bros. farm 
near Eagle Pass. Sa 


Cave in canal bank on 
Thompson Bros. farm near 
Mission. 


On Ritchie Bros. farm, 
Leonardo Moreno of 


Montclova. > 


ale 


Interior of wetback cave. 


Built-in cooking equip- 
ment at Tampiquito. 


ee 


—=- 
Tent in brush on McAllen 

Fruit & Vegetable Com- | 
pany farm. 


Canal bank cave north of 


Mission. a 


WETBACKS AND CRIME 


Accurate figures on the extent of criminal activities 
by aliens along the U. S. -Mexican border are impos- 
sible to obtain because in so many cases it is never 
determined for certain whether the criminal concerned 
is a wetback. But law enforcement officials along the 
border who dare to speak their minds have no doubt 
about the contribution wetbacks make to their problems. 

In its July 15, 1953 issue, the San Antonio Light pub- 
lished the fourth in an excellent series of articles by Ed 
Castillo, who had toured the Lower Rio Grande Valley 
investigating wetback conditions. Headlines on the arti- 
cle read: “Migrants Roaming Valley Commit High Per- 
centage of Felonies, Burglaries, Murders; Sick Crowd 
Hospitals — Wave of Crime, Health Problems Follow 
Tide of Illegal Aliens into U.S.” 

The article quoted J. R. Alamia, district attorney in 


Hidalgo County: “Present figures show 75% of the fel- | 


onies committed in our country are by aliens, At least 
95% of our burglaries are committed by illegal entrants 
and 50% of our murder cases are those of aliens.” (Ala- 
mia has since stated that 85 percent is a more accurate 
estimate of the felonies committed by aliens.) 

Alamia further expressed the opinion that many of 
the unsolved crimes were committed by aliens who then 
returned across the border to the sanctuary of their 
native land. 

Chief of Police C. D. Mussey of McAllen in Hidalgo 
County expressed his opinion of the prevalence of wet- 
back crime in a letter to one of the GI Forum-Federation 
investigators: 

“The presence of illegally entered aliens in this city 
certainly increases by many times the work of the local 
law enforcement officers. 

“1. They are responsible for a large percentage of our 
major crimes. 

“2. We have to spend much of our patrol time check- 
ing, arresting and transferring this type of alien to the 
Border Patrol. 


"3. We have arrested the same alien several times on 
numerous occasions. 

“4. We have to be constantly alert and continuously 
checking and picking them up or our crime rate would 
be higher. 


"5. We catch many of them before they commit a 
crime. 


“6. The alien prostitutes will increase overnight if 
given a chance. 
ss 


The alien juvenile is our largest problem. The 
State of Texas and the Federal Government will not 
handle the alien juvenile criminal. As a result, we re- 
peatedly arrest and deport this type of thief or burglar, 
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many of whom we have arrested several times. They 
will steal anything that is movable. 

“Holders of local crossing cards commit a much larger 
percentage of our petty theft, such as shoplifting, than 
do the illegally entered aliens, 

“Without the alien criminal, our job of policing would 
be considerably easier. Although we are undermanned, 
according to national standards, we are burdened with 
the additional duty of trying to keep our town clean 
of the alien criminals who roam over our streets at will.” 

Chief Mussey was quoted as saying substantially the 
same thing in the Light article by Castillo. 

Just as the wetback often is the perpetrator of crime, 
so also is he the victim of those criminal elements within 
his own group. Countless cases have been recorded in 
the Valley and along the Rio Grande elsewhere of un- 
fortunate wetbacks who fell victim to roving bands who 
lurk in the paths leading to and from the river bank, 
waiting to snare the unlucky wetback as he heads back 
to Mexico with his savings of American dollars. These 
criminal elements do not hesitate in taking human life, 
even for the few, paltry dollars in their victims’ pockets 
or for the clothing and the other meager personal be- 
longings that the victim may carry with him. Case after 
case has been recorded all along the Rio Grande of 
unidentified bodies of wetbacks found floating in the 
stagnating, murky river or along its banks. 

The river affords a quick escape route both ways for 
criminals on both sides of it. The survey investi- 
gators wete present one afternoon in mid-June when 
Mexican police in: Reynosa alerted the U. S. Border 
Patrol to the escape into the American side of two 
criminals who had just robbed, in plain daylight, a 
Reynosa jewelry store of 25,000 pesos worth of watches 
and other items. The meager personnel of the Border 
Patrol on duty at the time was quickly withdrawn from 
other duties and assigned to patrol the area where the 
criminals had last been seen on the American side. De- 
spite a two to three hour watch along the bank and side 
roads leading out of the area, the 
through the thick brush. 

Crime, of course, is not limited to the wetback, but 
there can be no denying that the presence of thousands 
of people in bad economic circumstances with an easily- 
crossable river affording quick escape is certain to mean 
that a large percentage will have no hesitancy at break- 
ing laws, at committing crimes. To many — particularly 
the pachuco types—laws are meant for only one purpose 


—to be broken, whether they be immigration laws or other 
laws. 


Border areas such as the Lower Valley are certain to 
have a perpetual crime wave just as long as the border 
is left open for the unchecked travel of anybody south of 
the border who wants to come north. 
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Mexico Center of Red Spy Ring 
In Hemisphere, Newspaper Claims 
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SUBVERSIVE WETBACKS? 


Along a wide-open border, such as that of the United 
States and Mexico, anything can happen. While the 
nation spends millions of dollars each year seeking out 
subversives within the country, any given number of 
them could easily slip into the country to replace those 
apprehended. 

Who is to say how many Communists mingle with the 
hordes of wetbacks wandering casually into the country 
across the Rio Grande? 

If one out of every two wetbacks—or one out of every 
five—is arrested, does the same ratio hold true for sub- 
versive agents and spies? Or won't the ratio of those 
unapprehended be much greater, considering the intelli- 
gence and training of the subversive or the spy? 

In July, 1953, the District Immigration Office at San 
Antonio reported that in two and one-half years, 15 
aliens who had come in from Mexico had been deported 
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specializing in the smuggling of undesirable European 
aliens into the country—charging as high as $2,000 a 
head! Only official records, not available to these re- 
porters because of their confidential character, can reveal 
the extent to which subversive elements may be using 
the open border to infiltrate into the country. Only the 
same official records can reveal how many aliens were 
actually smuggled in by the Brownsville ring, and, pos- 
sibly, how many of these might have been subversives. 


The Immigration Service is aware of this crucial phase 
of the problem, but its officers are the first to admit that 
no adequate check can be exercised with the limited 
personnel and investigative facilities at their disposal. 
In the Del Rio sector of the Border Patrol, for example, 
which geographically takes in more than eighty counties 
and extends all the way from the Rio Grande to North 
Texas, there were only three investigators at the time 
the survey team gathered its data — three investigators 
whose regular duties had recently been augmented with 
the added task of helping the Federal District Attorney 
prosecute his cases in court, 


At the McAllen Detention Center where an average 
of one thousand men, women and children were being 
processed daily at the time the survey team visited 
the Center, the extent of the processing, due to the lim- 
ited personnel and facilities, was simply the listing of 
name and address of the alien and asking him whether 
he was an American or not. Not even a fingerprint check 
was taken. It would take approximately two to three 
weeks to get such a check from official F.B.I. and other 
sources in Washington. In that period of time, the 
Center’s population would soar to 14,000 or 21,000 per- 
sons, 


This survey makes no attempt to define the extent of 
subversive infiltration across the Mexican Border. Thet 
is a job for the F.B.I, and other governmental agencies 
entrusted with this responsibility. Our duty is done by 
pointing out the potential that was found to exist. The 
American people and the legislative, judicial and exec- 
utive branches of our government are the ones on whose 
shoulders rests the responsibility for seeing that action 
is taken in this regard, 


AT McALLEN DETENTION CENTER, above, 
part of the 1000 wetbacks processed daily 


line up for departure and deportation. 


AT ZAPATA, deported wetbacks wait on 
Mexican side for truck transportation to En- 
palme about 32 miles away. 
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THE WETBACK’S DOLLAR 


On March 5, 1953, Las Ultimas Noticias, Mexico City, 
D. F., carried the following news item on page 3-A: 

“According to figures released by the Bank of Foreign 
Trade, remittances made by the braceros to their homes 
amounted to 30 million dollars last year and constituted the 
third largest source of income to Mexico, after the mining 
industry and tourists.” 

On May 1, 1953, Excelsior, also of Mexico City, carried 
a news item announcing that during the year 1952, the 
204,000 braceros contracted to the United States had earned 
$67,000,000 and that the Bracero Program had become 
Mexico's third largest industy. 

This realization poses three important questions for 
U. S. businessmen as well as U. S. workers. 

How does the loss of $30,000,000 or more, exported 
from the U. S. by braceros, affect retail business in the 
areas where braceros are used extensively ? 

What is the effect on business of the loss of uncounted 
millions of dollars leaving the U. S. in the pockets of 
illegal aliens? 

What is the effect on business of the low-wage econ- 
omy under the wetback system? 

The answer to the first question is simple. The $30,- 
000,000 returned to Mexico by the braceros in a single 
year was taken out of the channels of retail trade in thé 
areas where the braceros were employed. If U. S. workers 
had been paid that money, it would have gone imme- 
diately into the retail trade channels of those areas, 
ringing the cash registers of stores, restaurants, theaters, 
professional men, lumberyards, and other businesses, 
adding to the entire economy of the area and of the 
country. Paid to braceros, the $30,000,000 stayed out of 
those local cash registers, booming only the postal money 
order business of the U. S. Post Offices. 

Questions numbers 2 and 3 are more difficult to 
answer directly. Nobody knows how much money the 
wetbacks carry back home with them or how much more 
domestic workers would be paid for the same work if 
the wetbacks and braceros were not so easily available. 

In fiscal 1951-1952 (July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952) a 
total of 543,538 Mexican aliens—wetbacks—were offi- 
cially apprehended in the U. S. and returned to Mexico. In 
fiscal 1952-53 the number climbed to 875,318 apprehended 
and returned. Officials estimate the figure for this cal- 
endar year 1953 may well run over one million. 


These figures, it should be remembered, represent only 
the number apprehended and returned to Mexico. Arriving 
at the number who have worked and are working in the 
United States undetected or unapprehended would be only 
a fantastic guess. Even though a thousand wetbacks a day 
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were being processed at the McAllen Detention Center at 
the time of this survey, in a day’s drive thousands more 
could be seen working in the fields unmolested. For lack 
of processing facilities, the Border Patrol in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley was being forced to limit apprehensions to 
one thousand a day at the time the survey team was 
making its survey. The number could have been multiplied 
many times, depending only on the availability of man- 
power and facilities. 

Because the wetback wage is considerably lower than 
that of the bracero, it stands to reason that the individual 
wetback is unable to take or send as much money home 
to Mexico as does the bracero. But conversely, since the 
number of wetbacks working in the U. S. undoubtedly 
is many times the number of braceros, then the total 
amount of money exported annually undoubtedly is 
more than the total exported by the braceros. 

For example, a bracero working on a farm in the El 
Paso area—Carlos Rodriguez of Durango—reported to 
the GI Forum-Federation investigators that he earned about 
$24 a week at 50 cents an hour and sent from $18 to 
$20 a week to his family in Mexico. Simple arith- 
metic shows that it takes him only $4.00 to $6.00 a 
week to live. By that same sort of arithmetic, it can be 
seen that the wetback making $12.50 a week at 25 cents 
an hour for a 10-hour day would be able to send or 
take from $6.50 to $8.50 a week home to Mexico. 

Even discounting the arithmetic and settling on a 
figure of, say, $5.00 per week send-home pay, 200,000 
wetbacks would mean the export of $1,000,000 a week; 
1,000,000 wetbacks (not a fantastic figure), $5,000,000 
a week bypassing the channels of local retail trade. 

The wetback, of necessity, has buying habits different 
from the buying habits of the bracero and the domestic 
worker. He is in constant fear of apprehension. He 
avoids the roads, towns and major shopping centers, at 
least until he has been around long enough to blend into 
the population picture. He does most of his shopping 
through his foreman or at the small rural grocery stores 
that most big farm operators provide for their wetbacks. 
He buys only the barest essentials and eats the simplest 
of food. 

In the survey by Saunders and Leonard,* 160 wet- 
backs were asked the question: “If you could earn $100 
or more in the United States, what would you do with 
it?” Only about 20 percent indicated any desire what- 
soever to spend any of the money in the United States. 
An overwhelming majority had specific uses for the 


*Report on Wetbacks, Saunders and Leonard, University 
of Texas, 1951. 


money in Mexico: “buy food, clothes, etc. for family in 
Mexico” or “buy land in Mexico” or “‘set up a business 
in Mexico” or “send it, or part of it, to relatives in 
Mexico,” etc. 

The best example of what happens to the wetback’s 
dollar, of course, is the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. In 1949, the three Valley counties of Cameron, 
Hidalgo and Willacy produced 529,364 bales of cotton 
and paid over $10,000,000 to get it picked. How much 
of that money went back to Mexico in the pockets of 
the wetbacks who picked the bulk of that crop? How 
much was lost to the Valley retail business man? To the 
wholesalers supplying the Valley stores? To the many 
other Valley enterprises? 


The citizen worker spends his money in the commun- 
ity, pays his share of the taxes and makes a contribution 
to society. The wetback sends as much of his earnings 
as possible back to Mexico, while at the same time cost- 
ing the American taxpayer millions of dollars a year in 
law enforcement costs—his only contribution to society 
being in the form of a higher crime rate, a higher disease 
rate, and a depressed economy. The Lower Rio Grande 
Valley pays a high price indeed for the privilege of 
permitting its farmers to use dirt-cheap labor! 

At the height of the cotton-picking season, an area of 
heavy cotton production should find its retail sales 
booming. The workers are earning money and they are 
spending it. Even the domestic migrant worker is seeing 
to it that his family is well-fed and that he lives rela- 
tively well during the season, although he is saving back 
as much of his earnings as possible for the slack seasons. 
For example, Lubbock County in northwest Texas was 
the largest cotton-producing county in Texas in 1951, 
Retail sales in Lubbock, the county seat, reacted as they 
should during the cotton-picking season, as reflected by 
reports to the University of Texas Bureau of Business 
Research. On the chart, note the harvest months of Sep- 
tember, October and November, 

Lubbock depends upon local and domestic migrant 
labor to pick its cotton. Wetbacks are a minor item in 
its economy. 

In Big Spring the retail sales curve shows the same 
picture. Howard County, of which Big Spring is the 
county seat, is one of the top five cotton producing 
counties of Texas. It has practically no wetbacks. 

For the same reason, retail sales in McAllen in the 
heart of the Lower Rio Grande Valley, should be booming 
during the cotton harvest in June, July.and August. But 
the graph of retail sales in McAllen, as reported by the 
University of Texas Bureau of Business Research, shows 


just the reverse. Note the harvest months of June, July and 
August. 


McAllen’s retail sales dropped 13 percent in June and 
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another 7 percent in July during the peak of the cotton 
harvest. Lubbock retail sales increased 22 percent in Sep- 
tember, 17 percent in October and 2 percent in Novem- 
ber during its harvest period. 

The explanation of the difference is simple: wetback 
labor which was underpaid and didn’t spend in the Mc- 
Allen area; domestic citizen labor which was better-paid 
and spent in the Lubbock area. This plus the migration 
from the Valley of thousands of workers who spent their 
money in Lubbock and the other areas where they 
worked. The Valley farmers may reap a rich harvest and 
make great profits, but all of their dollars do not feed 
into the retail business channels as would the dollars of 
individual citizen workers if they were harvesting the 
crop. 

As just one example of the effects of the wetback and 
the forced annual migration from their homes of Amer- 
ican citizen workers, the owner of a drugstore in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley has provided the monthly 
gross receipts figures for that business. In the letter 
transmitting the information, the owner wrote: 

“With reference to our recent conversation with re- 
spect to the effect of the wetback on our local economy 
here, we have decided to furnish you with our gross 
monthly receipts for the past two years. 

“You will note, in checking these figures that as the 
harvest season rolls around each year, and more labor is 
being used in the fields, that our gross receipts tend to 
fall off considerably. This is almost a direct contradic- 
tion of conditions, as one would naturally assume that 
with increased farm employment there would be a cor- 
responding increase in retail business. This is not the 
case here, as all retail outlets in this area have learned, 
and will undoubtedly testify should they be contacted 
as you have contacted us. 

“The situation is reflected throughout the area. Retail 
sales fall below normal, collections decrease and the 
average retailer has difficulty in retaining his sales staff. 
County, school, state and federal taxes must be met. 
Civic institutions must be maintained by frequent con- 
tributions, and the burden falls on the retailers who are 
being denied the opportunity to participate in the money 
being earned by the farm labor . . . most of it, we have 
learned, is being sent or taken directly into Mexico. 

“The Rio Grande Valley is not geared for a $1.75 to 
$2.00 a day economy, in spite of some of the Valley 
press editorials on our economy. 

“You will notice, Mr. Idar, that the downward trend 
starts in May and continues until August and September. 
These months are the busiest as far as agricultural labor 
is concerned, yet the poorest in point of retail sales. We 
believe that monthly figures from other retail outlets 
will reflect the same trend. 
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“We feel that the economic problem created by the When the retail stores in McAlllen or Brownsville or 
heavy influx of wetbacks into this area has been neglected El Paso lose business, the loss is felt not only in those 
far too long. We appreciate the opportunity being given stores and those areas but also by the wholesalers, the 
us to cooperate with the American G.I. Forum and State manufacturers, the workers (and thus the retail stores) 
Federation in this economic survey. We hope that the in other areas of the country. In Dallas, Chicago, New 
attached information will be of some significance.” York, St. Louis, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland — 

During the summer months, the citizen farm worker throughout the country—the effects of the wetback sys- 
of the Rio Grande Valley is forced to migrate north, tem are felt in lower production and lower sales. What 
forced out by the invasion of wetbacks. During the has officially become Mexico’s third largest industry 
winter months, he returns—minus the money he earned (and which might well be higher up the ladder if wet- 
and spent on his unwanted travels. His return to normal back send-home pay were included) is a total loss to us. 
living is reflected in the rise of the McAllen retail sales. The wetback’s dollar (and the bracero’s dollar, in large 

The answer to the businessmen’s problem, of course, measure) is business that we could have and should have. 


does not lie in the Bracero Program. The dollars still 
go out of the country—and out of the retail trade area 
concerned—whether the worker is wetback or bracero. 
It is the citizen worker alone who will spend his dollars 
with the local merchants. 

In El Paso, officials of the El Paso Valley Cotton 
Growers Association reported that during the four 
months of the peak harvest season in that area, 12,000 
braceros were contracted. The rest of the year the number 
ran from 3500 to 4000. These workers made a minimum 
of $24 a week and, during the cotton harvest, as much 
as $60 a week. Even calculated at the minimum, total 


earnings of the braceros in the El Paso area amount to : i 
Pe é Of the remainder, a few were unemployed, while others 

more than $7,500,000 a year. The same officials esti- fj : 

were engaged in miscellaneous employment, such as 


Not only do the wetbacks have an effect on businesss 
nationwide, but they themselves are moving into com- 
petition for jobs throughout the country. Despite the 
fact that once the wetback has cleared the immediate 
barriers along the border he is much more difficult to 
apprehend, during the fiscal year 1952-53 a total of 1700 
wetbacks were apprehended in the Chicago District of 
the Immigration Service. At the time of apprehension, 
they were working in these industries: 480 in steel 
mills; 300 for railroads; 170 in food processing plants; 
280 in other factories; 130 as general construction la- 
borers; 80 in packing houses and 75 in grain elevators. 


mated that the average bracero sends home to Mexico 


60 percent of his earnings. Easy arithmetic again: El restautant work, merchandising, grave-digging aad 
Paso businesses are losing on braceros alone, not includ- hotels. 

ing wetbacks, more than $4,500,000 a year in retail And at these jobs they are accumulating U. S. dollars 
trade—and this from only a three-county area. preparatory to their return to Mexico. 
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Consider for a moment: 


At the time when wetbacks were being flown back to 
Mexico by plane, an air-lift plane was grounded in 
Fort Worth with a load of fifty wetbacks apprehended 
in Chicago, a high-wage area, where they were working 
in industry. Immigration Officers checking them found 
they had a total of $31,700 on their persons! 


In April, 1952, another load of 145 wetbacks, also 
apprehended in the Chicago area in industrial work, 
came through San Antonio with $45,000 in their pos- 
session, all being carried back to Mexico. 


The dollars which return to Mexico, whether in the 
pockets of wetbacks or in money orders sent by braceros, 
are gone from the channels of trade in the United 
States It is impossible to believe that the retail business- 
men of the border country actually favor continuance of 
the wetback system which operates so much to their dis- 
advantage. The fate of their businesses lies in the devel- 
opment of a sound employment system which will ring 


their cash registers. 


pity LABOR: On farm operated by Texan Care Co. near Mission, wetback broom corn balers earn 25 cents 
an hour, 


WETBACK RECOMMENDATIONS 


This survey does not qualify us as experts on immi- 
gration laws, but we believe there are certain corrections 
for which the need is obvious. 

An augmented Border Patrol force with more vehic- 
ular, detention, and other facilities could go a long way 
toward controlling the wetback traffic, but even more 
important are modifications in the immigration laws to 
make them more effective. The records disclose that 
apprehension and deportation are not sufficient deter- 
rents. For example, in one 11-day period, from July 20 
to July 31, 1953, the Border Patrol made a detailed sur- 
vey of 10,831 aliens who were being processed for vol- 
untary departure in the bus-lift through Laredo and 
Zapata, voluntary departure meaning just that—the re- 
turn to Mexico without the expensive and lengthy proc- 
ess of the trial in federal court required for formal de- 
portation. Of the 10,831 surveyed, 2,970 (27 per cent) 
admitted having been returned to Mexico by bus-lift 


(which had been operating only a few months) from’ 


one to six times before! It is obvious that apprehensions 
are not the final answer. 

The law must be amended to provide an enforceable 
penalty for harboring or aiding an alien, to permit the 
confiscation of vehicles used to transport aliens, and to 
provide an enforceable penalty for the employment of 
illegal aliens. 

No further penalties, other than those now provided 
by law, need to be levied against the wetback or illegal 
alien himself. Illegal crossing is already a felony with 
adequate statutory penalties which will be found sufficient 
when immigration authorities have the facilities and 
personnel to prosecute rather than to allow voluntary 
departure. 

Present statutes making it a felony to harbor, trans- 
port, and otherwise aid an alien do not make the har- 
boring, transportation or aid felonious when it is “inci- 
dental to employment.” Thus the very one who enjoys 
the subsidy of illegal alien labor is the one not covered 
by the statute. Furthermore, even the present provision 
has the loophole which requires that the person harbor- 
ing, transporting or otherwise aiding an alien do so 
“knowingly.” Under this loophole the courts have held 
that “reasonable inquiry” consists of asking the alien the 
simple question of “Are you a wetback?” and that no 
further inquiry need be made. 

Furthermore, the penalty, under the statute is not 
effective, first, because it is too strict, and second, be- 
cause it requires a jury trial for its enforcement. The 
statute needs revision to provide for inclusion of the 
alien’s employer within its provisions and to make the 
illegal acts a misdemeanor rather than a felony. 
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Confiscation of vehicles of persons illegally transport- 
ing aliens would also go a long way in the solution of 
the problem. The Customs Service can confiscate a ve- 
hicle on which one ounce of marijuana is found; yet 
the same penalty cannot be levied by the Immigration 
Service on the same vehicle if it is found carrying fifty 
human beings as contraband labor. 

Two persons can walk into the county judge's office 
in some counties and swear that they have knowledge 
that Jose Wetback was born in Harlingen on a certain 
date in a certain year and get a delayed birth certificate 
for Jose. One reporter to this survey was issued a delayed 
birth certificate in a Texas county without anyone appear- 
ing before the judge. Two letters were sufficient. They 
stated that the writers were present at the time of his 
birth and had personal knowledge that he was born at 
the place stated. A wetback can do the same thing, and 
many do. 

This traffic in false papers is one of the most serious 
problems facing the Immigration Service in its enforce- 
ment of the laws along the border. Not until the State 
adopts adequate legislation to curtail the easy manner in 
which delayed birth certificates are issued can this traf- 
fic be stopped. And if the State will not do it, then the 
national Congress must decide that this is one field in 
which the national government must step in. 

It has become common practice for Mexican women 
living near the border to come across into Texas to bear 
their children because the child born in the United 
States is an American citizen with all citizenship rights. 
Should the family ever decide to move to the United 
States, the Immigration authorities would be practically 
powerless to deport them. They cannot deport a citizen, 
and it is against policy to divide a family; so usually the 
whole family is allowed to stay. Only by strengthening 
the Border Patrol can this practice be stopped. In addi- 
tion the Patrol must be provided with more detention 
facilities. 

Another vital need is for an international agreement 
that will close the border effectively and will provide 
for returning illegal aliens to their homes in the interior 
of Mexico instead of dumping them just across the river 
to have them return the same night. Statistical informa- 
tion compiled by the Saunders-Leonard report on wet- 
backs shows that the vast majority of wetbacks come 
from states in the interior of Mexico, removed 800 or 
more miles from the border. 

The same problem arises in connection with proposed 
schemes for recruiting of braceros along the U.S.-Mexican 
border (as well as with adoption of a crossing-card system). 
Records for one 10-day period of apprehensions in the San 
Antonio Immigration Service District show, for example, 


that of 6,711 wetbacks apprehended, most came from states 
in the interior of Mexico. San Luis Potosi, in Central Mex- 
ico, provided 1301 of those apprehended; Guanajuato, also 
in Central Mexico, 870; Michoacan, Central Mexico, 500: 
Zacatecas, north central, 344; Jalisco, west central, 325; 
Durango, central, 205. Nuevo Leon, Coahuila and Tamau- 
lipas, the three states adjacent to the border, provided less 
than half (2754) of the 6711 wetbacks apprehended. 
This same pattern could be expected to hold if border 
recruiting of braceros or a crossing-card system were used. 
Mass emigration of thousands of residents of interior states 
to the border, where they could get legalized jobs in the 
United States, would naturally follow. And those unable 


to obtain legalized entry would, by and large, take the wet- 
back route, thus further complicating matters. 

After the sacrifices these people have made to reach the 
border, it is most unlikely that they will return that long 
distance to their homes in the interior when the farmers 
on the American side are continually luring them to try it 
one more time. Curtailment and final abandonment of the 
air-lift, the most successful means the Immigration Service 
ever devised for returning illegal Mexican citizens, was the 
sheerest of false economy and a complete abdication of 
responsibility at the behest of interests bent on exploiting 
human beings in a form worse than the slavery practiced 
prior to the Civil War. 


THE CROSSING CARD—SEMI-LEGAL WETBACKISM 


While we have concentrated in this report on the wet- 
backs and the braceros, there is a large group of Mexican 
aliens working in the U. S. who fall into a third cate- 
gory. Primarily, this group consists of Mexican border 
residents who are extended the privilege of visiting in 
the United States to shop, to transact personal business, 
to consult professional men, etc.—but not to work. They 
hold a Border Resident's Crossing Card which permits 
the holder to cross freely into the United States simply 
by displaying the card at the Immigration Service check- 
ing points. 

Despite the fact that these cards do not give the 
holder the right to work in the U. S., a tremendous 
number of these card-holders do work—every day—on 
the U. S. side of the Rio Grande. This is true in every 
border town or city which is joined to Mexico by a 
bridge or a ferry—Brownsville, Eagle Pass, Laredo, El 
Paso and points in between. Thousands of Mexicans 
cross daily, perform their work, then return south of 
the border after work—all with a semblance of legality. 
Their crossing is legal, their work is not. Yet they are 
to be found in the United States as retail clerks, auto 
mechanics, janitors, housemaids, nurses, skilled and semi- 
skilled craftsmen, and in many other capacities. 

Local Immigration Service officials are perfectly aware 
of the practice. They see the same faces crossing daily 
or at regular intervals. They see the same faces behind 
the counters of retail stores, typing briefs in law offices, 
behind reception desks in medical offices, repairing flats 
in garages, and perhaps in their own backyards mowing 
the lawn or in their own dining rooms serving dinner. 

The violators of the privileges afforded by the Bor- 
der Resident's Crossing Card are not completely ignored. 
The Border Patrol apprehends violators regularly, but 
the pressure of the wetback invasion on the limited 
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Patrol force is too heavy in other fields to permit strict 
enforcement of the laws governing the crossing-card 
holders. The card holder cannot be arrested at the time 
of his crossing, because his crossing is legal. He must 
be arrested while he is at work and violating the privi- 
leges afforded him by the card. But most card holders 
who plan to violate the law take the precaution of hiding 
the valuable card, so that it will not be taken away. By 
giving fictitious names, they win voluntary deportation 
without their true identity becoming known. They then 
arrange to recover their cards and resume their daily 
trek to work on the U. S. side of the river. 


Many users of illegal alien labor—whether crossing- 
card holder or just plain wetback—for the past several 
years have demanded legalization of a crossing card 
which would permit aliens to work in the United States. 
Known as the “white card system,” such a scheme would 
be nothing more than legalized wetbackism. Aliens would 
be permitted to cross the river at will and to work in 
the United States at wetback wages, while still living 
in Mexico and spending their earnings in Mexico, Pro- 
tections now afforded legally contracted workers under 
the Bracero Program (minimum wages, housing, insur- 
ance, etc.) would be discarded. Likewise, protections 
afforded U. S. citizens (physical examinations to screen 
out the diseased, labor shortage certifications, etc.) would 
be discontinued. The wetback would become a legalized 
card holder working for the same wetback wages. All 
of the evils of the wetback system would be perpetuated 
and expanded. 

The answer to the problem lies not in adoption of the 
white card system and its attendant evils; it lies in 
stricter enforcement of the law governing the Border 
Resident's Crossing Card holders and the other immigra- 
tion laws. 


OUT OF THE FIELDS come the wetbacks rounded up by 
Border Patrol. 


AT PATROL HEADQUARTERS they await voluntary de- 
portation back to Mexico. 


WETBACKS HEAD FOR MEXICO across bridge at 
Zapata. 
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A Valley man, according to some 
press reports, claimed recently that he 
was detained near Laredo by the bor- 
der patrol under suspicion of being an 
alien. The report indicated that he 
thought an injustice had been done 
him. 

His side of the case is the only one 
that has been publicized, so it’s pretty 
early to judge the merits of his com- 
plaint. He has a right to complain if he 
thinks the circumstances warrant com- 
plaining, but sometimes complaints are 
warranted and sometimes they are not 

This is the first time in several 
months that the border patrol has had 
this kind of publicity. During that time 
the patrol, in its Valley sector alone, 


has been apprehending up to 1,000 
aliens a day. Since the use of forged 
citizenship credentials is known to be 
fairly common, it is a proper part of 
the patrol’s activity to question such 
credentials, including some which may 
be genuine. 

When only one public complaint 
about the border patrol originates 
among tens of thousands of appren- 
hensions, and the patrol itself makes a 
practice of promptly and thoroughly 
investigating such complaints, it is 
hard to believe that its intentions are 
less honorable, its treatment of indi- 
viduals less courteous or its record in 
general less commendable than those 
of other law enforcement groups, or 
those of the general public. 


The Border Patrol is the law enforcement body of 
the United States Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice which, in turn, is a part of the U. S. Department 
of Justice. The functions of the Border Patrol are al- 
most self-explanatory: it is charged with guarding our 
borders against illegal entrants, enforcing our immi- 
gration laws, apprehending and deporting illegal aliens. 
Those functions appear rather simple. The law is the 
law—and the border patrolmen are hired to enforce it. 


Nevertheless, along the U. S.-Mexico border, particu- 
larly in Texas, the Border Patrol is a maligned, mis- 
understood and unappreciated agency. Its members, at 
least in the smaller communities, are social outcasts. The 
wives and children of patrolmen, who are enforcing 
United States laws, are subjected by the community to 
many indignities, the result of the prevailing attitude 
that anyone interfering with the free movement of wet- 
backs is practically un-American and ought to be run out 
of town. In South Texas, the wife of the border patrol- 
man needs as much fortitude as her husband. 

Indicative of the physical and mental strain facing 
patrolmen in the Lower Valley, as a result of the at- 
titude of Valley farmers on enforcement of the immi- 
gration laws, is an incident related to the survey 
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investigators by a senior patrolman who has spent a 
number of years in the area. On one occasion this of- 
ficer led a raid on the farm operated by two German- 
born immigrants whose Valley residence is of only a 
few years’ standing and whose naturalization as Ameri- 
can citizens is even shorter. One of the farmers, highly 
indignant, asked the inspector why the Patrol did not 
leave them alone and accused them of ‘Gestapo’ tactics. 
In faulty, German-accented English, he then asked the 
officer and his men: “Why aren’t you all in Korea?” 
The officer had already done his stint in World War II, 
seeing extensive service overseas, and frankly admitted 
it took utmost restraint on his part to refrain from caus- 
ing an undesirable incident. 

Despite these handicaps, the Border Patrol, with its 
limited personnel and facilities, must be credited with an 
exceptionally high standard of performance in the ex- 
ecution of its duties. 

Most of the individual officers in the Patrol are con- 
scientious and interested in doing as good a job as 
possible. They ignore the 40-or-48 hour week customary 
for government employes, putting in as much as 75 
or 80 hours in a week, particularly during the harvest 
seasons when the wetback tide is at its peak. Many stated 
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PICKED UP IN FIELDS and houses, these wetbacks on 
Kenmueller Farm in Lower Rio Grande Valley head for 
voluntary deportation. 


COTTON-FIELD HIDING PLACE wasn't enough for this 
wetback on Schuster Farm near McAllen in Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. 


WETBACKS WAIT on Kenmueller Farm in Hidalgo 
County while one busload of apprehendees is hauled 


to these reporters, in all sincerity, that hours aren't im- 
portant, that what is important is the enforcement of 
the law. 

Naturally, there are misfits in the Patrol, men not 
so much interested in doing a good job as in complet- 
ing the pay cycle. These officers are apt to succumb to 
the community attitude, to react to the adverse publicity 
by lying down on the job, to play ball with the wetback- 
users, Or On Occasion to lose their heads and abuse some- 
one. Effects of the community pressure are seen in the 
turnover in patrolmen in the McAllen sector of almost 
30 percent a year. 

The patrolman who, in order to obtain social ac- 
ceptance, adopts the wetback-user’s viewpoint on wet- 
backs can become a demoralizing influence on his fellow- 
workers or subordinates. These reporters found at least 
One instance where the senior patrolman sees to it that 
only certain farms and ranches are raided, in effect pro- 
viding protection for those farms and ranches whose 
owners he wishes to cultivate. Patrolmen working under 
him stated that they “dared not’ enter certain proper- 
ties for fear of having unfavorable efficiency reports 
filed on them. 


We found this aggravated situation in only this one 
spot, but the entire community was aware of what was 
going on. Similar situations may well exist in other 
areas. 


Most South Texas newspapers delight in emphasizing 
a minor incident on unproved charges of mistreatment 
by patrolmen. It may not be just by accident that these 
attacks usually come at the season when the crops are 
ripening and the farmers want to insure wetback avail- 
ability. (Witness, for example, the vicious attacks by 
The Laredo Times on the so-called “hot-foot lift’ at 
Zapata at the start of the Lower Valley cotton-picking 
season in 1953 and the more recent attacks of the same 
nature by other spokesmen over the deportations by ‘‘bus- 
lift’ from the El Paso area through Presidio at the start of 
the harvest season in that area.) 


The occasional abuses by Border Patrolmen are not 
condoned by the GI Forum, by the Texas State Fed- 
eration of Labor, by the writers of this report 
or by officials of the Border Patrol and Immigration 
Service. District Director John W. Holland of San An- 
tonio has been very strict in disciplinary measures in- 
volving Patrolmen who exceeded their authority. How- 
ever, the occasional and isolated incidents. which the 
area’s papers play up out of all proportion should be 
taken in the light of the thousands upon thousands of 
persons handled daily, weekly and monthly by the 
harrassed Patrol officers. It is a remarkable record indeed 


that in a fiscal year as that of July 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1953, when a grand total of 362,403 illegal aliens were 
apprehended in the San Antonio District by Patrol of- 
ficers there was only a handful of cases in which these 
officers were charged with abuses of one type or an- 
other and some of these charges were subsequently 
proved false. 


Effectiveness of the Border Patrol could be immense- 
ly increased by more cooperation between the Patrol 
and the U. S. Employment Service, which administers the 
Bracero Program. The same holds true, in some in- 
stances, with regard to Mexican Consulates. 


Under the International Agreement, Article 7 sets 
out provisions under which an employer can be de- 
clared ineligible to contract braceros (i.e., be “black- 
listed”). An employer can be declared ineligible for 
braceros if he employs wetbacks after certification for 
braceros or after 30 days from the effective date of the 
agreement. The question in ineligibility seems to re- 
volve around the question of whether an employer has 
“knowingly” employed illegal aliens after making “rea- 
sonable inquiry’ as to the applicant's status. 

Here cooperation among the agencies involved would 
really be a help. 


For example, the San Antonio District Immigration 
Office receives monthly reports from all senior patrol- 
men in the various sectors listing the employers and 
farms where wetbacks were apprehended. These lists are 
transmitted to the Dallas office of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. The USES has a complete file on all 
farmers, farm associations and harvesting associations 
using bracero labor. A comparison of the two lists 
should provide a list of employers to be declared in- 
eligible for bracero labor, but it apparently doesn’t work 
that way. 


The Border Patrol itself has no authority to black- 
list an employer, a fact which many farmers seemingly 
do not realize, inasmuch as some refuse to cooperate 
with the Border Patrol on the grounds that the Patrol 
has had them blacklisted. The “blacklist” is drawn up 
periodically through joint action of agencies of the 
two governments, but the Immigration Service apparent- 
ly is not consulted. The two principal agencies involved 
are the USES and the Mexican Consular Service. 


It was found in the course of this investigation that 
the Border Patrol has made repeated raids on the farms 
of the most flagrant violators of Article 7, dutifully re- 
porting the results in the reports sent to Dallas. Yet, 
months after such raids, they find that braceros still are 
working on the farms where the wetbacks were ap- 
prehended. Sanctions had not been applied against the 


ROAD-BLOCK APPREHENDERS: Wetbacks caught in 
early-morning Border Patrol road-block. 


WETBACK PAY-OFF: Apprehended wetbacks are paid 
off at Border Patrol headquarters by farm foreman. 


SMALL CHANGE: Truck driver pays off apprehended 
wetbacks. 


ETBACK HAUL: Border Patrolman stops truck loaded 
ith wetbacks, signals road-block to pick them up. 
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wetback-users. The responsibility for initiating such sanc- 
tions lies with the USES. 

In discussing this problem with the various compliance 
officers of the USES along the border, there seemed 
to be considerable question as to what constituted ‘“‘rea- 
sonable inquiry” in an effort to establish the citizenship 
status of a job applicant. One compliance officer con- 
tended that merely asking the applicant whether he 
was a wetback was “reasonable inquiry’ and that if the 
reply was negative, then there was no need to pursue 
the matter. Most farmers interviewed held to the same 
opinion, claiming that even though a later determina- 
tion (after such “reasonable inquiry”) showed the em- 
ploye to be a wetback, the employer had not “knowing- 
ly” employed an alien. 


Yet, time after time, the same names of employers hir- 
ing wetbacks appear in the weekly and monthly periodic 
reports on apprehensions filed with the San Antonio 
Immigration District Office and forwarded to the USES 
Regional Office at Dallas. The same wetbacks are time 
after time apprehended on the same farms—and the em- 
ployers persist in asserting they make “reasonable in- 
quiry” as to the citizenship status of these workers. In 


AWAITING DEPORTATION: Wetbacks at McAllen De- 
portation Center of Border Patrol. 
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EARLY CATCH: Border Patrol truck soon will be icadad 


with wetbacks. 


the Eagle Pass area, at the time the survey investi- 
gators were there, a spot check on apprehension files was 
made to select the most frequent violators, many on 
whose farms hardly a day passes without the apprehen- 
sion of wetbacks. These same farmers were then check- 
ed against the official “blacklist” published by the USES 
and not one of them was found therein. All of them, 
however, had braceros certified to them — a flagrant 
violation of the International Agreement. 

There is no procedure for providing the Border Patrol 
officers in the field with the periodic “blacklists,” in- 
formation which would be of great value in enforcing 
the immigration laws. Except in those areas where there 
is-close*cooperation between the USES compliance of- 
ficers and the Border Patrol, the latter never learns 
what farmers or associations have been declared in- 
eligible. 

Another example of the lack of cooperation hamper- 
ing law enforcement occurred in April, 1953, when a 
shipment of braceros arrived at the Eagle Pass Contract- 
ing Center. In the group were some braceros who were 
suspected of being agitators or subversives. The FBI 
was called in, and, after a lengthy examination, some 
were screened out and returned to Mexico. 


CHOW TIME: Wetbacks are fed at government expense 


while awaiting deportation in McAllen Detention Center, 
; : 
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TRUCK-LIFT: Trucks on Mexican side of Rio Grande at 
Zapata load up with wetbacks for haul to Enpalme. 


One of the oldest and most astute Immigration Serv- 
ice Investigators on the entire border at that time was 
John Chamberlain, who was stationed at the Eagle Pass 
Border Patrol headquarters but who has recently re- 
tired and has been named Chief of Police of Eagle Pass. 
Chamberlain was born and raised in Laredo and speaks 
fluent Spanish. His duties, as an investigator, included 
the detection and apprehension of smugglers and sub- 
versives. His record is an enviable one. Yet, John 
Chamberlain was not called into the investigation either 
as an observer or as a participant. 

The FBI investigation of this group was confidential, 
and the only information made available to the re- 
porters of this survey was that the men had been 
screened out and returned to Mexico. But if they were 
subversives—and the presence of the FBI at the in- 
vestigation lends credence to such speculation—just 
being returned across the border at Eagle Pass would not 
be enough to deter them from re-entering the United 
States as wetbacks. 


As an Immigration Service investigator, Chamberlain 
might well have been called upon to investigate mem- 


OFF TO MEXICO: Wetbacks board deportation buses 
at McAllen Detention Center. 
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WETBACK AND CHILD: Apprehended by Border Patrol 
on Kenmueller Farm, Hidalgo County. 
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bers of this same group at some future date, providing 
they entered as wetbacks—and also provided they were 
apprehended. As an observer during the Contracting 
Station investigation, Chamberlain would have material- 
ly benefited: first, by seeing and identifying the mem- 
bers of the group; second, by following closely the 
line of interrogation used in the examination, and third, 
knowing the futility of voluntary deportation which 
deposits the aliens just across the border, by seeing to it 
that the Border Patrol unit in the sector was extra vigil- 


ant in case the deported group tried to re-enter the 
country. 


The writers of this report are not attempting to lay 
the blame for the lack of cooperation among the various 
agencies on any single agency. Certainly, both the U. S. 
Employment Service and the Border Patrol are under- 
staffed for the jobs assigned them. Mexican consulates 
have neither the facilities nor the personnel to check 
adequately on the compliance with the International 
Agreement. But it does seem that a little more effort at 
cooperation would result in better enforcement of the 
terms of the bracero contracts and would enable every- 
body concerned to enforce the immigration laws better. 


TRAVELING LIGHT: Few wetbacks have many personal 
belongings. 
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THE BRACERO 
Mexico’s Third Largest Industry 


The miracle of America’s production during World War 
II was accomplished only by drawing millions of workers 
into industrial employment. But in accomplishing this in- 
dustrial miracle we created another problem almost as 
grave: farm labor practically disappeared and an intensive 
nationwide drive to persuade urban families to assist the 
local farmers in their harvest failed to solve the problem. 


The products of agriculture were as important as the 
products of industry; so, as a last resort, our government 
drew upon the supply of Mexican farm laborers, contract- 
ing them and bringing them into this country temporarily 
to help harvest our food and fiber. This was an emergency 
measure and was not intended originally as permanent 
policy. But here was a farm laborer who was docile to the 
extreme, easy to handle (or mishandle), willing to work 
for 25 cents an hour or less and to suffer many privations 
for a short period in order to return to Mexico with a 
pocketful of yankee dollars. He could live by his standards 
in the interior of Mexico for many months on these sav- 
ings. The farmer had no obligation to him beyond the 
short-term contract period and for the most part found 
this a very desirable and profitable arrangement. No do- 
mestic worker, living at even the bottom of the scale of 
American standards, could work for so little. Naturally, 
when the emergency ended, the farmer sought some reason 
for extending this international agreement which provided 
him with cheap, docile labor. 


While this was happening, another change was taking 
place. The war had ended, defense production was sharply 
reduced, and the farm laborers who had gone away to win 
a war were returning home to find their work being done 
by these contracted braceros and by wetbacks at wages of 
from 15 to 25 cents per hour. Ten hours a day, six and 
seven days a week for $75 a month or less was a rather 
dismal prospect for an American who had to support him- 
self and family at post-war prices. The returned farm 
worker couldn't afford to work at those wages—and he 
couldn’t afford not to work. Up north, where this south- 
of-the border competition didn’t exist, the wages were 
much higher; so, in the early spring he took his children 
out of schoool, packed his essentials and began the long 
haul north. He would return in late fall but not in time 
for the beginning of school. 

One South Texas politician has called this trip a product 
of ‘‘a gypsy spirit that makes them want to travel’’* and 
accused them of not being willing to do hard farm labor. 
But at the end of the long haul north was the very same 
kind of “hard farm labor” that the worker couldn’t af- 


* Saunders-Leonard Report on Wetbacks. 
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braceros get water on Ritchie Bros. Farm near Eagle 
Pass, bracero housing in background. 


BRACERO SLEEPING: Cot in bracero house in El Paso BRACEROS SIGN UP: At El Paso contracting center. 


area. 
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BRACERO EATING: Idar and John Apodaca check BRACEROS AT WORK: In cotton field near El Paso. 


facilities in El Paso area. 


TRACTOR REPAIR: By braceros on A. D. Candelaria BRACERO MESS HALL: On El Paso area farm. 
Farm, El Paso County. 


ford to do in the Valley at 25 cents an hour and that 
the farmer claimed he wouldn’t do. Valley farm work 
at these low wages was left to the wetback and the bracero. 
The farmers took up the cry of people like this politician 
and were able to convince enough people in far removed 
places that the bracero was needed. So, another inter- 
national labor agreement was signed and has been con- 
tinued, except for a short lapse until the present. 

(The Lower Riv Grande Valley farmers were 
the chief proponents ot the bracero agreements. 
There seemed to be no limit to their efforts to 
extend the International Agreement. Their 
spokesmen drew heart-rending pictures of the 
harvest rotting in the fields. The reader or the 
listener could visualize the ragged Valley farmer 
selling his few baskets of oranges on the street 
corner, all for the lack of a few braceros. 

(Yet, the survey investigators found that, 
in the summer of 1953, little effort was 
made by the Valley farmers to abandon the use 
of wetback labor and to comply with the bracero 
program. Even in areas where a more determined 
effort was being made to employ braceros, as in 
Eagle Pass, farmers were violating provisions of 
the international agreement in regard to wages, 
housing, sanitary drinking water and other facili- 
ties. In the Lower Valley, the use of braceros 
was practically nil. The wetback still provided the 
bulk of the farm labor. 

(It is interesting to note an editorial in the 
Valley editon of the San Antonio Express under 
dateline of Thursday, August 20, 1953, which 
stated: 

“A U. S. Farm Placement Service officer, 
explaining why the Harlingen bracero contracting 
center was closed recently, rather plainly stated 
that it didn’t appear to be worthwhile to main- 
tain the center when not a single cotton picker 
has been contracted there this year for work in 
Texas.” 

(The Eagle Pass and El Paso centers in lexas 
are still doing a big business. ) 

The argument was extended, but it contained a few 
“safeguards” intended to protect U. S. workers. For 
example, it provided that braceros could be contracted only 
if ‘“‘sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing and 
qualified are not available at the time and place needed 
to perform the work.” 

In 1950, the Rio Grande Valley had 38,385 such domes- 
tic farm laborers who were very “able” and completely 
“qualified,” (Labor Requirements and Labor Resources in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas by Nelson & 
Meyers) but who could not possibly afford to be “willing” 
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to work for the 25 cents an hour offered them. The farmer 
cleared that hurdle easily by offering the wetback wage. 

The law provides also that the bracero can be contracted 
only if “the employment of such workers will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working conditions of domes- 
tic agricultural workers similarly employed.’ How does 
this work out? 

The President's Commission on Migratory Labor, after 
conducting extensive hearings throughout the Southwest, 
found that under the international agreements during war- 
time, California got 63 percent of all the bracero workers 
who entered the United States in 1945 and raised its cot- 
tonpicking wages 136 percent. During the same year Texas 
got no contract workers from Mexico and raised its cotton 
wages 236 percent. 

Under the postwar Bracero Program, the Commission 
found that in 1949 California got only 8 percent of the 
braceros and raised its wage rate 15 percent. Texas, on the 
other hand, got 46 percent of the braceros and lowered its 
wage rate 11 percent. 

The law of supply and demand at work! 

The effect of these contracts upon the farm labor wage 
is also apparent in the recent demand of farm organiza- 
tiors that the minimum wage provision of fifty cents an 
hour be removed because the wage is too high. They de- 
mand that the local prevailing wage be the minimum. But 
how is this local prevailing wage determined? Let us say 
that in Lubbock County, Texas, the cotton-picking season 
is near, and the farmers are preparing their requests for 
bracero labor. It would be the height of foolishness for 
the farmer to wait until the picking season started before 
ordering his braceros, for by the time he received them, 
it would be too late. So he submits his orders in time to 
have his labor on hand for the first picking. This means 
that he must place his order before the picking season 
actually begins, and, in submitting his request, the mini- 
mum wage must be specified. The law provides that this 
minimum wage shall be not less than the prevailing wage 
in that area as determined by the Secretary of Labor. So— 
a meeting is called to determine the prevailing rate for 
cotton picking—which, of course, hasn't started yet. Since 
there is no cotton being picked, naturally no wages are 
being paid—still, a prevailing cotton-picking wage is de- 
termined. The farmers admit that this “prevailing wage” 
is agreed upon in their pre-season meetings as the rate they 
plan to pay. 

The “prevailing wage,” thus, generally becomes the wage 
which the farmers have previously agreed they are going 
to pay. Through their organizational, financial and other 
resources they are able to get the Department of Labor 
and other agencies to implement their agreed-to wage rate. 

It is interesting to note that in hearings before the 
Senate Sub-Committee on Labor and Labor Management 


Relations during the Spring of 1951, time after time Sena- 
tor Hubert Humphrey asked the Department of Labor 
representatives before the committee why the Department 
had taken no steps to set up representation for organized 
labor and the public in its Farm Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee or why a separate committee with labor and the public 
represented was not set up on the same subject. 

It is also interesting to note that several years ago the 
Texas Employment Commission came under severe, public 
criticism from farmers and farm organizations in the Lub- 
bock area because a printed farm labor news bulletin 
distributed by the Commission specified wage rates being 
offered in the various localities. At that particular time 
farmers to the South of Lubbock were offering a 60-cent 
hourly wage for chopping cotton, while those in the Lub- 
bock area offered only 50 cents. As a result, many migra- 
tory labor crews were by-passing the Lubbock area and 
going to the areas with the higher wage rate. The Lubbock 
growers criticized the TEC as being responsible for raising 
the wage rate when the agency was merely distributing 
wage information given it by the farmers in the various 
areas. 

The manner of setting the ‘prevailing wage’’ rate is par- 
ticularly obnoxious in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 
Because the domestic agricultural worker has been pushed 
out of that labor market by the wetback since the end of 
World War II, the wetback wages of from 25 to 30 cents 
an hour have become, in effect, the prevailing wage. 

In the latest international agreement on bracero con- 
tracting, there is a provision that, in all instances, braceros 
are to be paid the ‘‘prevailing wage’ of the area wherein 
they are to be employed or fifty cents an hour, whichever 
if highest. It is obvious, therefore, that, because of the 
wetback wages in the Lower Valley—which have become 
the “prevailing wage’ —the fifty-cent provision in the 
international agreement has become a minimum wage pro- 
vision even though such was not the intent of negotiators 
of both countries when the agreement was drawn up. Even 
this low minimum wage, however, is unacceptable to 
farmers used to paying an average of twenty-five cents 


as 
evidenced by the fact that nearly all farmers in the area 
have refused to make use of bracero labor, preferring the 
easily obtainable and exploitable wetback. 

The constant hue and cry in the Lower Valley as the 
harvest approaches is on the shortage of domestic labor. 
But never once do the area’s newspapers, except in isolated 
cases such as the Valley edition of the San Antonio Ex- 
press, urge the farmers editorially to offer decent Amer- 
ican wages—or even the fifty-cent wage required by the 
International Agreement—as a means of obtaining plentiful 
labor. This wage factor, in effect, brings about not a real 
but a purely artificial labor shortage for the area, since 
American citizens migrate because they cannot, and should 
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not be required, to work for wetback wages—the only 
offer that Lower Valley farmers make. 

Of the hundreds of wetback farm laborers interviewed 
in the Lower Valley during this investigation, very few 
were receiving more than 25 cents an hour. Is this the 
“local prevailing wage’ referred to in the farmer’s- de- 
mands? Certifying to the existence of a severe labor short- 
age, on the one hand, and at the same time insisting there 
is a declining wage rate is an economic phenomenon that 
is difficult to understand. It doesn’t take an economist to 
know that a real labor shortage is certain to result in 
higher wages being offered to workers who thus would be 
attracted to the work. 

The law further provides that no Mexican labor:may be 
contracted unless “reasonable efforts have been made to 
attract domestic workers for such employment at wages and 
standard hours of work comparable to those offered to 
foreign workers.” In a few areas an honest effort is being 
made to attract domestic workers by offering a reasonably 
“comparable wage.” An offer of the bracero wage rate is 
not comparable, for it does not include the value of the 
other guarantees in the bracero contract. In these few areas, 
the domestic worker is being offered an additional 15 cents 
per hour over the bracero wage, and an increasing number 
are returning to farm Jabor. 

For the purposes of this survey, we have divided the 
Texas border into five districts: El Paso Valley, Del Rio, 
Eagle Pass, Laredo, and the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

This survey began in the El Paso area, in which, for the 
purposes of this report, we include Hudspeth and Culbert- 
son Counties. Practically all of the farmers in this area are 
members of the El Paso Valley Cotton Growers Association. 
The Association is the prime contractor for braceros and 
assigns them to its members as they are needed. At the time 
of this survey, Samuel Sosa, USES Compliance officer, de-. 
clared that the Association policed its membership and 
could penalize its members for contract violations. Sosa re- 
ported that, generally speaking, good housing was provided 
and the farmers were sincerely striving to make the pro- 
gram workable. He had investigated only six complaints 
since September, 1952, and there were no farmers on the 
blacklist (and so ineligible for braceros) at that time. 
District Director Joseph Minton of the Immigration Serv- 
ice in El Paso reported that the cooperation from the Asso- 
ciation was excellent and that the farmers were making a 
genuine effort to stay clear of wetbacks. 

Braceros were interviewed on various farms in the El 
Paso area, and all reported that they were receiving the 
guaranteed wage rate—fifty cents an hour. 

There was excellent cooperation between the Mexican 
Consul, USES Compliance Officer and the Immigration 
Service in the area. 

This “fairly adequate” situation found to exist in the El 


Paso area at the time of the field survey had deteriorated 
by the time this report went to press late in October, but 
it showed signs of improving once again. For a time, the 
El Paso Valley Cotton Growers Association discontinued 
using the International Bracero Program as a means of 
meeting labor requirements in the area. Farmers reverted 
to the use of wetbacks and apprehensions went up to 500 
a day. Intensive efforts by the Border Patrol in apprehend- 
ing the wetbacks who flowed into the area brought on the 
usual flood of charges of mistreatment of wetbacks, but 
the Patrol stuck to its job of enforcing the law. 

Meantime, some El Paso farmers joined the clamor for 
a ‘‘white card crossing system’ which would do away with 
the protective provisions of the Bracero Pragram, After a 
short period of widespread wetback use, subject to disrup- 
tion by the steady apprehension work and the effectiveness 
of the Ojinaja bus lift, the growers once again started using 
braceros. 

This retrogression in the El Paso Valley may be attributed 
in part to the fact that El Paso agricultural interests, seeing 
their brethren in the Lower Rio Grande Valley enjoying a 
rich subsidy of cheap, illegal labor, would like to share in 
it as well. It is further proof of how one cancerous spot in 
a body politic will spread to other areas if not controlled. 

Del Rio has long been the “hot spot” for smuggling that 
it is today. Del Rio and Eagle Pass are the focal points of 
all the highways serving the Central border, and, naturally, 
the smuggling traffic is funneled through these cities. 
Smuggling has developed into a multi-million dollar busi- 
ness. 

The wetback traffic in Del Rio is heavy, and it can be 
reasonably assumed that many European aliens are smug- 
gled in or come across with the wetbacks that commute 
regularly. This area is devoted largely to ranching with the 
West Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association as the 
predominant organization. But each individual farmer con- 
tracts his own labor. A few ranchers use only bracero labor 
and keep clear of wetbacks. But, most users of braceros 
make little effort to live up to the contract. 

Chris Aldrete, Del Rio attorney and city commission- 
er, who has been elected State Chairman of the GI 
Forum since this field survey was made, stated that be- 
fore the war native resident labor used to do most of the 
ranch work, but since the war braceros and many wets 
have taken over. 

The ranch hand receives $50 to $60 per month (20 
cents an hour). Some domestic labor is still found on 
the ranches, but annual migration out of the area is 
heavy. School enrollments increase 33 percent from 
September to March as the domestic migrant returns 
home during the winter. 

There is not even the slightest trend toward resuming 
use of domestic labor in this area. In fact, the very 
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BRACERO IN HOME: Santiago Alonzo Torres, Coahuila, 
on Ritchie Bros. Farm. 


BB. as / 
BRACEROS: Antonio Sanchez Juarez and Oscar Ramos 
Salas, Coahuila, on Ritchie Bros. Farm. 

BRACERO INTERVIEW: Idar asks braceros on Spring- 
field Farm near Quemado about their work. 


opposite is true. The alien can afford to work much 
cheaper than the citizen and few, if any, of the em- 
ployers show any concern over the attendant ills of 
wetback labor. 

Eagle Pass has the same smuggling problems as Dei 
Rio. At the time of this investigation, there were over 
forty smuggled aliens being held in jail, ready to serve 
as witnesses against the smuggling operators. 

Most of the Eagle Pass area is ranchland, but farms 
have increased greatly in number and acreage in recent 
years. The predominant organization is the El Indio 
Growers Association, and most bracero users contract 
through this Association. Little effort is made to com- 
ply with the contract, including the fifty-cent wage rate 
set forth in it. It is quite common to find braceros and 
wetbacks living in the same crude, miserable huts and 
working in the same field, but with the wetbacks earn- 
ing from 5 to 15 cents less per hour. A bracero gener- 
ally receives 35 cents per hour while the wetback along- 
side him gets 30 cents per hour or less. No effort is 
made to attract domestic labor, and Border Patrol of- 
ficials estimate that 5,000 citizens migrate annually from 
Eagle Pass to other areas and other states for seasonal 
farm work. One group of ten braceros was interviewed 
on the Springfield farm one mile southeast of Quemado 
in Maverick County. Their leader was Jesus Gaona of 
Guerrero. They said they were receiving $4.00 per day 
for 10-11-12 hours work with $4.00 deducted weekly for 
subsistence. The workers said they had no blankets and 
no bathing or washing facilities. 

John James, USES compliance officer, was interview- 
ed May 20, 1953. He stated that he had received 29 in- 
formal and 18 formal complaints since January, 1953. 
There appeared to be no liaison among the Mexican 
Consul, USES Compliance Officer and the Border Pa- 
trol. Compliance Officer James stated that he had had 
little to do with the Border Patrol in two years. The 
situation in this area can be explained partially by the 
fact that James has almost 40 counties to cover. 

In the Eagle Pass area we begin to see the attitude that 
becomes so prevalent in the Lower Valley. The farmers, 
and to some degree the public generally, seem to feel 
that they have an inherent right to use wetbacks. Any- 
one who challenges that ‘right’ is practically un-Amer- 
ican. 

In the Laredo area the situation improves slightly, in- 
asmuch as there is some trend toward the use of domestic 
labor, according to Cesar Ochoa, USES Compliance Of- 
ficer for the Laredo district. He said that while about 
8,000 domestic workers have been migrating from the 
district each year, there has been a decrease in migra- 
tion recently. 
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During the peak harvest season the district uses 1,650 
braceros. Local domestic labor earns less than the 
bracero, drawing about 40 cents per hour, according to 
Ochoa. One might ask then: Why does the farmer pre- 
fer the bracero to the domestic laborer? The bracero is 
afraid of being sent home if he complains about viola- 
tions of his contract by the farmer. With the constant 
threat of being sent home hanging over his head, the 
bracero becomes little more than a slave or bondsman. 
Should the farmers succeed in removing the minimum 
wage and working conditions guarantee. provisions from 
the international agreement, the alien braceros would be 
even more at the farmer's mercy, and the threat of send- 
ing them home would be even more effective. 


Even with the thousands of citizen laborers being 
forced to migrate annually and even with their willing- 
ness to work for the fifty-cent bracero wage rate, still 
the Secretary of Labor through: the Texas Employment 
Commission, continues to certify the need for alien 
labor in the Laredo and other areas. According to Ochoa, 
some farmers fear being blacklisted for employing wet- 
backs and, as a result, are cooperating by not using 
them. This has helped keep down somewhat the wet- 
back influx as indicated by the Border Patrol report that 
only about 5,000 wetbacks were apprehended in the 
area in 1952. Nevertheless, the trend toward higher ap- 
prehensions, evidenced in the Lower Valley up to mid- 
summer of 1953, was also present in the Laredo atea, 
although to a lesser degree. 

There does appear to be good cooperation between 
the Mexican Consul, USES Compliance Officer and the 
Border Patrol in the Laredo area. While the situation 
in the district is not as good as it is in the El Paso and 
Trans-Pecos areas, it is much better than the rest of 
the Valley. 

The Lower Valley (Hidalgo, Cameron, Willacy and 
Starr Counties) is the worst wetback area on the border 
Very few farmers bother to use braceros, preferring to 
employ the more convenient and cheaper wetback. It is 
difficult to find a farm in this area nut using wetbacks. 
The general wetback wage is about 25 cents per hour, 
with the worker, except in camps like Tampiquito, living 
in the brush. Most provide their own food, shelter and 
clothing, such as they are. Little effort is made to main- 
tain a workable bracero program. Most farmers show 
little interest in any labor other than wetbacks, and are 
highly resentful and indignant over any move to de- 
prive them of this labor. 

There is an extremely heavy migration out of the 
area by citizen labor which cannot begin to compete 
with the wetbacks for jobs at the wages being paid. 

There is very little liaison between the Mexican Con- 


sul and the USES Compliance Officer, and practically 
none between either of these and the Border Patrol. 

The El Paso area at the time of this survey had made 
the bracero program fairly workable, while the Laredo 
area was making some progress toward a workable pro- 
gram. These two areas have certain things in com- 
mon. In each area there is good. cooperation between 
the Mexican Consul, USES Compliance Officer and 
the Border’ Patrol. The program works best where the 
prime contractor is a dependable and conscientious farm 
organization. In every case where the farm labor prob- 
lem is approached with reason, the trend is toward the 
use of domestic labor, instead of bracero or wetback 
labor. 

In the other areas along the border, there is a dis- 
tinct absence of the conditions mentioned above. There 
is little or no cooperation between agencies concerned , 
no effort by a farm organization to make the program 
work; refusal to pay domestic labor a living wage, or 
even the same wage paid the bracero. 

In international negotiations of labor contracts, the 
farmer is represented by strong farm organizations, the 
chambers of commerce, and the United States govern- 
ment. The bracero is represented only by his govern- 
ment which also is highly interested in continuing the 
program. When the negotiations are concluded, the 
worker is no longer in a position to improve the terms 
of the contract. 

On August 13, 1952, a Texas editor said this, “If the 
Mexican Government persists in becoming a Petrillo or 
a John L. Lewis in saying what the rate of pay shall be 
for its citizens in New Mexico and Texas — it may be 
heading into difficulties closer home.” 


In the San Antonio Express, November 11, 1952, C. B. 
Ray, manager of the Rio Grande Valley Farm Bureau, 
proposed that Mexicans be permitted to work in labor 
short areas as free agents with their wages and condi- 
tions of employment to be decided between’ them and 
their employer. With the threat of deportation hanging 
over the worker's head, the farmer could make him a 
virtual slave. Add to this the confessed apprehension felt 
by the farmers over the provision in the International 
Agreement that permits the bracero to select a represen- 
tative or spokesman to deal with the employer, and one 
is caused to wonder to what lengths some farmers would 
go to completely dominate their employes. At present, 
when the contract is violated by the farmer, the bracera’s 
only recourse is the Mexican Consul. The Compliance 
Officer is charged with the enforcement of the contract, 
but when there is no liaison between the Consul and 
the Compliance Officer, contract violations become com- 
mon. When the conditions of his employment become 
intolerable, he has only one choice—to “jump contract.” 
In 1951 there were 107,851 braceros unaccounted for. 
They were neither re-contracted, nor were they returned 
to Mexico. In 1952 there were 42,313 more dbraceros un- 
accounted for. As to why they left, where they went, 
their effect upon our economy, our society and our se- 
curity—all are questions that deserve serious thought. 

This survey does not have the accurate figures but it 
can be reasonably assumed that during the past eleven 
years, those unaccounted for braceros have made a size- 
able contribution to the 5,000,000 illegal aliens Sen. Pat 
McCarran estimates reside within our borders. 

How much longer can the American people afford to 
provide this luxury to the farmer? 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE BRACERO PROGRAM 


First of all, we want to emphasize that we are op- 
posed to the Bracero Program whenever the braceros 
brought into the United States displace American citizen 
workers, We believe that U. S. citizens, if offered com- 
parable wages to those paid braceros, together with the 
other contract guarantees, will supply a much greater 
proportion of the agricultural labor needed than at 
present. But we agree, that where a genuine labor short- 
age does exist, braceros may be used rather than lose the 
crop. 

But we, the public, must learn not to become infected 
with the panic that grips the farmer the moment his 
product is ready to harvest. When his cotton is open, 
it is almost impossible for him to have too many pick- 
ers available. He would like to have it picked immediate- 
ly, and, since he pays for picking by hundredweight, it 
costs no more to pick it with one thousand workers than 
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it does with twenty. Until his harvest is out of the field, 
he is apt to consider that he has a labor shortage, regard- 
less of the number of hands already in his fields. The 
same holds true in crops other than cotton. Whatever the 
product, to the farmer it represents a season's labor and 
investment. Naturally he wants it harvested before it 
is damaged by weather, pests or time, but seldom does 
he stop to consider the problems his haste creates. We 
must remember that his “critical labor shortage” does not 
necessarily mean that there are ‘not enough laborers to 
harvest his crop but may only mean that there are not 
enough to harvest it as cheaply or as quickly as he would 
like. Even Mexico is concerned with the inaccuracy of 
our labor requirement estimates. Too many braceros are 
contracted, then left idle after their arrival because the 
farmer shoved his requirement date up so as to be doubly 
sure he would have plenty of labor when he wanted it. 


We must devise a more accurate method of deter- 
mining labor requirements, taking into consideration 
the wages and conditions of employment offered citizen 
workers. Any employer who offers American citizens 
only 25 cents an hour is going to be faced with a labor 
shortage. Farmers should not be permitted to evade the 
clear intent of the International Agreement with this 
subterfuge. The bracero contract specifies a minimum 
wage below which the farmer cannot go, but it never 
was intended that this “minimum wage” should become 
the “prevailing wage.’ Unfortunately, that is the way 
it has worked. And now even this “minimum wage’ is 
under attack by farm groups as being too high. The 
method of determining the prevailing wage must be 
strengthened with a firm guarantee that employes will 
be represented at the hearings where they are deter- 
mined. 

The letter of the law should be enforced. Labor short- 
ages must domestic labor has 
been given a genuine offer of employment under terms, 


not be certified unless 
wages and conditions of employment at least equal to 
those offered foreign workers. If the offer concerns 
wages only, then the wage should be increased a reason- 
able amount to compensate for the additional guarantees 
in the bracero contract. 


A primary factor in a successful Bracero Program is 
the personnel and facilities available to enforce com- 
pliance with contract provisions. The field survey de- 
termined that at the time of the survey the United 
States Employment Service was sadly understaffed with 
regard to the number of compliance officers it had in 
the field. 
James had 40 counties to cover the year round with 
the help only of an office secretary and another fieldman 
who was available to him only during the peak harvest 
period. Since that time, the limited staff of compliance 
men has been further reduced — for reasons of economy 
in government — and the offices at San Benito and 
Laredo have been closed. 

In concluding this section, it is recognized that, in 
certain areas, a genuine labor shortage may exist and 


In the Eagle Pass area, for example, John 


that it may be necessary to continue to contract alien 
labor in limited numbers to fill these shortages. If as 
much effort and money were expended to attract do- 
mestic labor as has been devoted to obtaining alien 
labor, we feel sure that our farm labor requirements 
would be filled —or nearly so, at any rate — by Amer- 
ican citizens. The American people, with a great stake in 
both the economic and physical health of the nation, 
should demand that the national policy work toward 
that end. 


THE MIGRANT WORKER 


Thousands of words have been written and spoken and 
thousands of dollars have been spent in spreading the 
myth that the American citizens who migrate in search of 
work do so because they are by nature nomads, gypsies 
with itching feet who travel for the sheer love of traveling. 
With a patronizing air, many a self-styled expert on Amer- 
ican citizens of Mexican extraction (and many who may 
have just finished paying off a wetback crew at the rate 
of 25 cents an hour) has explained that “these Mexicans 
(meaning American citizens of Mexican extraction) are too 
lazy to do field work’ or that “all they want to do is 
travel’ or that “you can’t trust them to do a job right.” 

What he really means is that American citizens—living 
in the U. S., paying taxes in the U. S., raising their families 
in the U. S.—can’t work for 25 cents an hour and manage 
to survive. The wetbacks can—and do. So the wetbacks 
move in, and the American citizens are forced to look else- 
where for a living. They take to the road, following the 
cotton crop through Texas or going to the better paying 
jobs in farm or industrial work in northern and western 
states. 

Does it stand to reason that Juan Garcia, a property- 
owning, tax-paying citizen of Hidalgo County, Texas, pre- 
fers to pack his family into a truck each year and travel 
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from 1000 to 1500 miles in order to work for 70 or 80 
cents an hour if work at comparable wages were available 
in Hidalgo County ? 

Is it wanderlust that sends the same worker back to the 
same area and the same farm in California or Colorado or 
Wyoming or Illinois each year? Is it a desire to see the 
country which results in workers following the same route 
up and back year after year? 

Is it laziness that forces these workers to do the same 
type of work picking or chopping cotton in the Gulf Coast 
Area, Central Texas, Lubbock, the Panhandle or the same 
exhausting work in the beet fields of the Midwest — the 
same work at the same long hours which the Lower Valley 
farmer says the same workers will not do in the Valley 
because they are “lazy”? This myth which has been fabri- 
cated in the Valley and which the press of that section pro- 
mulgates and promotes in its editorials is an unmitigated lie 
and a shameful defamation of a large group of American 
citizens of Mexican descent who built the railroads, laid 
the basis for our agricultural development, and have done 
every other type of backbreaking toil in the history of 
Texas and the Southwest. 

The answer to all these questions is a flat “no.” The 
records show that most of the 100,000 or more Texas citi- 


zens who migrate each year for agricultural work return 
year after year to the same jobs for the same employers. 
They are searching for a form of temporary seasonal secur- 
ity, and the relatively higher wages to be found in the 
other areas justify their departure from the 25-cent wage 
area along the border. 


the 
numerous difficulties and domestic problems entailed in 


The Texan of Mexican descent no more enjoys 
the annual migration than would any other American citi- 
zen. The children must be withdrawn from school weeks 
before the school year ends. The house must be boarded 
up with the windows and doors nailed tight to keep out 
intruders. Domestic animals must be sold or pastured out 
with some neighbor. Chickens and pigs must be sold or 
eaten. Clothing, personal items and equipment to be carried 
must be carefully rationed—just enough clothes to get by 
with, enough kitchen utensils to handle the cooking, as 
little of everything as is possible. After all, the two-ton- 
stake-body truck has to carry 25 passengers as well as the 
equipment. 


Utilities have to be disconnected. The post office must 
be notified either to hold mail or to forward it to the 
temporary address in the north. Milk deliveries must be 
discontinued. The health of the women and children must 
be watched carefully for fear that illness in the family at 
the time scheduled for departure might upset plans. 


Then, at the end of the season, the same petty details 
must be attended to for the return trip to Texas where the 
children will enter school several weeks or months late. 


Nobody knows how many Texas citizens migrate each 
year, following the seasonal crops. Official records of the 
Texas Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission show that at least 59,033 farm workers 
were recruited for out-of-state work in 1950, while 65,666 
followed the out-of-state crop trails in 1951 and 51,329 in 
1952. But those reports cover only workers legally re- 
cruited for out-of-state work and do not include the thou- 
sands of workers traveling only within Texas or who go 
out of the state on their own. Conservative estimates place 
the number of farm workers moving within the state at 
not less than 100,000 and probably considerably higher. 


It is not the intention of this report to cover in detail 
the lives, the problems, the difficulties, the plight of the 
migrant American citizen. It is our intention to point up 
the simple fact that these migrant citizens of Mexican 
descent are in the fullest sense of the word “displaced per- 
sons'’—displaced by the hordes of illegal aliens pouring in 
from across the Rio Grande to work at starvation wages. 

The plight and the problem of the migrant citizen have 


been fully covered—by the Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor in 1951, by innumerable maga- 
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zine articles and other reports, by surveys such as those 
sponsored by the University of Texas, and by such organi- 
zations as the Bishop's Committee for the Spanish-Speaking. 
In the light of the great volume of information, statistics 
and opinion contained in these numerous reports, there is 
no disputing the fact that the migrants are a national 
problem or the fact that they are a problem almost solely 


as a result of the wetback invasion. 


Over 80 per cent of the present-day national migratory 
farm labor force is made up of American citizens of Mex- 


ican descent (variously referred to as Latin-Americans, 


Mexicans, or Texas-Mexicans). Many are third and fourth 


generation Americans, and most are at least second genera- 
tion citizens of Texas. Generally they are residents of agri- 
cultural communities and are skilled agricultural workers. 
Most are property-owners, either owning their homes or 
small acreages. A recent survey by a public utilities com- 
pany shows that 80 percent own mechanical refrigerators. 
Most own cars or trucks. In their home communities, they 
are considered solvent citizens, devout, interested in com- 


munity projects—first class citizens in every respect. 


Is it logical to adopt the reasoning of the wetback em- 
ployers that these first class citizens, of their own choice 
and desire, lower themselves to the second-class rank they 
are given as migrant workers? 


Scattered among the workers in almost every truckload 
of migrants are a number of wetbacks, some with false 
identification papers, some with just a baptismal certificate, 
some without papers at all. They hope to get beyond the 
border area where the Border Patrol is most likely to appre- 
hend them. Once they cross a line running almost due 
west from Corpus Christi, they are pretty well in the clear 
and have an excellent chance of serving out their tour of 
work in the northern states without being picked up. Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with the migrant workers make 
no attempt to determine whether a crew member is a citizen 
or a wetback. The Texas Employment Commission which 
clears many farm workers for migration each year reports 
that the only requirement made is that the applicant for 
work give the local TEC office a Texas address where he 
can be reached. 


These migrant workers are the immediate victims of the 
wetback invasion. They felt the effects first when they were 
displaced from their jobs and their homes. But the effects 
in the long run, will go far beyond this group, hitting all 
levels of the population in the border country first, then 
spreading the virus to other sections—unless the wetback 
tide is halted. 


The displaced persons of South Texas are the first vic- 
tims—but not the last. 
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NO FAMILY BREAK-UP: Border Patrol keeps husband 
and wife together. 


TRAVELING FAMILIES: Awaiting their turn to cross 
bridge to Mexico. 


MEXICO BOUND: Deportees cross bridge into Mexico 


at Reynosa. 


WAITING AT BRIDGE: Family groups ready to cross 
back to Mexico are interviewed by lIdar. 
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WHAT PRICE WETBACKS? 


Truly, the American people are entitled to ask: ''What price wetbacks?"’ 


What is the price in terms of depressed wages for citizens of the United States 
who have a right to a wage on which they can live according to American standards 
of living? 

The 25-cent hourly wage of the wetback cannot support American citizens. 


What is the price in disease and death? 


Disease and death rates in the areas of heaviest wetback concentration are an 
indication of the stupendous price we pay in that regard. 


What is the price in criminal activities? 


Crime is a natural result of the presence of thousands of people who already are 
living beyond the law. 


What is the price in danger to our national security? 
An open border is a constant invitation to subversives and spies. 
What is the price in lost business? 


Dollars not paid in wages don't go into trade channels; dollars sent to Mexico 
don't ring cash registers in the United States. 


What is the price in human misery? 


You have seen part of the answer in this report on the lives and living conditions 
of the wetback and the people he displaces, the American citizens who are forced 
from their homes and their jobs by these illegal workers. 


The answer must be found. It doesn't lie in opening the border still wider through 
the use of a crossing-card system which would be nothing but legalized wetbackism. 
Nor does it lie in maintaining a semblance of immigration law enforcement which 
results in only partial control of the wetback tide. 


The answer lies in strengthening the immigration laws—and then enforcing them. 
Only then can the American people relax, secure in the knowledge that the threat of 
the wetback invasion has been halted. 
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